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Introduction 



• Diaring the 1970/ s interest in aiffective developmen.t has become 
widespread in the schools. There has been a parallel surge in the 
production-^b£ program' mat e.rial s . As a result, affective education pro- 
grams have proliferated in botli mental health and education settings. 
However, communication among professionals in the field has been . 
minimal. Thus, there is a need to gather together examples of the 
various approaches being implemented around the country.. We can then 
learn from the successes and failiire-s of professional colleagues and 
move ahead rather than redisco'vering what someone else has already 
learned. There appears to-be an obyious need for the sliaring of mforr 
mation and .stimulation for communication around the country. Our first 
step toward this end was an extensive bibliography. Helping Children 
and You th with Feelings , which surveys the literature and materials. 
The present title IS a ^^secbnd step^' in f a'cil itat ing communication 
among workers in the field of affective education . 

The following pages contain brief ^descript ions of representative 
pro..grams. The descriptive listings liave been assembled from materials 
provided by people and programs in tlie field ... The present edition is 
not intended to be a final document and makes no effort to evaluate 
the variyus designs. We hope the dissemination of the guide will help 
us locatXother resources in. order to successively produce ■ more com- 
plete verVoi^s in the future. We solicit your help in locating new 
activitiesV and hope that these, two resources will help facilitate the. 
development of the field as a viable fore- in educat^g children for 
'effective and healthy 4ives ^ 

2 . • • - 



You will note that there is a great diversity in approaches. 
Some o£ those include-d iivay seem to he of a different . .order , but as 
oAe reads beyond the title, the reason for inclusion should be clear. 
T-h^se programs that are included represent an initial search o'f pro- 
grams which have been located by.^their response to the mailing -of a 
syrvey (see back page), and in other cases, program information has 
been "previously collected by the editors. The .amount of space allotted 
to individual programs is not meant to reflect either the__extent or 
quality of the project. . ^ . 
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Behavioral Scioncc Eclucation'Projcct 

AFFECTIVE DEVELOPMENT IN .-SCHOOLS: 
RESOURCE PROGRAMS &-PERSONS 



Name: Russell A. Hill ^ , . 

Title: Content Director ^ - • . . 

Address: Research for Bett^er Schools, Inc. 

1700^Market Street/^Siixte 17.00, Philadelphia, PA 19103 

Other persons associated with program: 

(include titles) ■ • „ r 



Name of program: Achievement Competence Training 
Affiliation: 

When program started and terminated (or 
expected termination date: Started - December 1972 

Terminated - November 1974 

Published - 1975 

Brief description of program: 

Achievement Competence Traihintg (ATC) is designed for teachers- to use 
in instructing f if th- sixth- , and seventJi-grade, children in a behavioral 
strategy for setting and achieving their goals.. The program builds compe- 
tence in goal achievement, helps children set realistic; levels of aspiration 
and enhances belief in internal control. Belief in internal control is 
defined as the degree. to which an individual views himself as . in control of 
his life." This' belief is an important variable whigh i|S positively related 
to academic achievement ,- soc ial re sponsibil ity , healthy interpersonal 
>el-ationships, and personal adjustment. ACT was deveio;ped in respon^^to 

4Sf^^^l(?^ a^ieijatign from society, of individuals . wl^o believe that they 



Additional comments: 



can significantly influence; neither their en- 
vironment nor the course o^ their lives. The 
six strategy steps are: Study Self, Get Goals 
Ideas, Set a Goal, Plan, Strive, Evaluate 



.■ ■ V- ' . r, , 

Affective Education Advisory Committ^ee : . Department a£ Educa 
tion, Box 420, Lansing, Michigan ^ ^ 

An Ad Hoc Advisory Committee to the Michigan Department 
o£ Education on matters pertaining -to affective education. , 

Chairman: Garth Errington 

As si St ant Superintendent 
Battle Creek Public Schools 
75 Capitol Avenue, NE 
Battle Creek, Mich. 49016 

The' Committee has developed a document, entitled GUIDELINES 
FOR AFFECTIVE EDUCATION, with the contents listed below: 

Introduction 

I . Def initdon 
' II. The Affective Domain and Huma'nized Education 
III. Goals of Affective Education 
IV. Guiding Principles f or Affect ive Education 

A. Forces facilitating positive affective education 

B. Factors which retard positive affective growth 
' V. Steps in Affective Education 

A. Realizing human potential 

B. Mot ivation 

C . Participative education 

D. Combining the- affective vith the cognitive and 
psychomotor domains * . 

VI. Strategies for Developing and Implementing Positive 
Affective Education 

A. The affective environment ^ ^ 

B. A more responsive classroom ' " 

C. Classroom attitudes and postures .which support 
affective education*. 

Appendix A Summary of existing programs ^ 
Appendix B Annotated bibliography 
^^Apper^dix C List of resources: people, instri3ments. 
Etc. 



Affective Education Program: Curriculum Planning and'Develop- 
i int, Room 323, Board of Ed ucation, 21st Street South of the 
Parkway, Philadelphia', Pa. 19103 . , 

WHAT IS THE AFFECTIVE EDUCATION PROGRAM? 

The Affective Education Program (AEP) , a division of the . 
Curriculum and Instruction Office of the School District 
Sf pSlphla, devotes its energies toward the^devo opment=^. 
of training programs, curricula and alternative schools that, 
explore the intlrfac; between the concerns of children and . 
Se learning of academic skills. The AEP tries to help edu- 
caLrs become more exciting, more fun and more responsive to 
the Effective and academic needs of Philadelphia childien. 

.SPECinCALLY, WHAT- DOES AEP BELIEVE? 

. All students have concerns" about who th>y are 
riDENTITY) , how they relate to others (RELA 
TIONSHIP), and .how tliey can influence what happens 
to them (POWER). Further, the education ^^at^ a 
student receives will only be meaningful and valued 
to the degree that connections are made between 

r . what he is studying (math, English, history, etc.) 
and his own life. , . 

. A process approach which enables us to teach stu- 
dents how to do things, rather than just provide 
them with information, is a more lasting anci „ 
efficient educational, model . • 

• Experience is a good teacher and the classroom 
should be active and experiential.. 

' Tea^:lTB-rs- should"b-e- encourage d-t-o-c-re^a-t-e-a- v^ 

of learning styles for students including cooper- 
ative efforts, independent study and teacher-di- 
rected lessons . • 

• Students should be taught to be responsible for ^■ 
their behavior and should be taught how to accept 
responsibility appropriate to their maturity level. 

^• If we can give students a better notion 

-are, how "they can relate to others, and how they can 

' influence and be responsible for. their lives while .. 
we teach them the basic skills such as reading, 
writing and arithmetic, we will be. more likely to 
produce re spons^ilSle competent citizens. 
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WHAT DOES AEP DO?'' 5 - . • ■ 

The ' AEP .provides trai'nijng programs-, dewloiD 3 'curricula and 
creates alternative . school organizations that -translate 
the^e beliefs into practice.^ • , ■ ^ ' 

'■ ' ■ ■ . 
1. TRAINS EDUCATORS AND PARENTS 

The Affective Education's principal mode of delivery 
is through teacher 'training a.nd* support , -.the aim of 
,.which'' is to increase* the teacher's awareness of stu-^ 
'dent 'concerns and^ to shai^en his .(tea.c.hef ' s) skill 
in cortnecot'ing these concerns to acade'mic subjec't 
. mat'ter , ; . ' ' . 

Teachers are taught experiential techniques such as 
gaming, role -play, and creative problem solving, to 
. help students "ciiscover their own learning styles, to . 
gain skill in relating to others, and to achieve some - 
measure of control^ over their lives. • , 

Administrators and alternative project leaders are 
helped to be skillful in listening and in resolving . 
conflicts so that they can better support teachers 
and relate to students in their schools. 

Paren-ts are' provided similar training in order to 
build more positive rela>t ionships with their children. 
Parents are ''trained in how to provide a more stimu- 
lating home envijoni[nent to foster -their children's 
„ academic achievement. 

The Affective Edcuation Program has developed a new 
thrust called the COMMUNICATIONS NETWORK . Program 

staff will work with teams of teachers from several 

geographically related schools to help them apply 
past learnings of the Affective Education Program -in 
particular, and of learning theorists in general, to 
the solution of problems encountered in the teaching 
'of basic communication skills: reading, writing, lis- 
tening and speaking. 

2. . DEVELOPS CURRICULA ' • - 

.Helping the student "to master the ba$ic skills of 
reading, writing and arithmetic and intergrating 
them with the skills needed to deal With his private- 
and public life are major goals of AEP." The. curric- 
ulum elements of the program include logical and 
psychological processes taught students for the de- 
velopment of their:' feelings of self-worth and positive 
identity. . These kinds of attitudes are needed for 
students to confidently handle their social and edu- 
cational life. Perhaps even more important, the stu- 
dent is encouraged to "be his own person," honest - . 
about his feelings and responsib] for his actions.- 

8 



Sonie -curricula created and published.by the Affective 
Ed^ueation Program include, at the secondary level', 
courses in Urban Affairs-; Family Life Studies, 
Communications and Uecision Making. At the elementary 
level the program l^^s developed THli I^IVING CLASSROOM-, 
1 an -elementary curriculum concerning .classroom 

governance,'™ SHARING BOOK, and PROBLEMS, PLANS 
and SHARING, a structure for shared responsibilitv; 

and COnDRratinn in tlip r1 5^ q c -r rr^''n m ^* 

) 
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and cooperatiou in the classro-'om 
CREATES ALTERNATIVES 



The AEP supports the School District 's efforts to 
^ establish alternative education organizations. 
Teachers and students connected with the program " 
have consistently sought' ways to brea-k down the ' 
impersonal, inflexible norms which any large school 
imposes upon its members. The* beliefs and class- 
ropm practices of. the AEP Call for more informal 
student -teacher relations, greater flexibility'^ in 
class . scheduling, increased , student responsibility 
and a more open stance as to n^fhat ' is permissible 
for both teacher and student. * . 

Recently the AEP has sponsored the development of a 
Schools for All Ages Program whiqh will begin with 
two sites in February 1975. Althougji the SFAA Pro- 
gram, focuses on cross-generational learnings and 
cooperative ' ways of^working, it represents, a syth-esis 
of all facets of th^e^"^AEP work and philosophy. ' ' 

The AEP has been closely associated with the .formation 
and operation-of the JOHN BARTRAM SCHOOL for HUMAN 
SERVICES, the RHOADS MINI SCHOOL, and the HARDING 
LE'ARNING' TREE. ' • . 
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^ 4. PROVIDES SHORT-TERM CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 

Drawing on extensive experience in affective education, 
program personnel have designed teacher -training 
sequences and approaches geared to the de'Velopment of 
specific affective skills. Beginning with the '73- '74 
school year, the program contracted with various , ^ 
schools, projects and pther curriculum offices to 
teach' these skills to designated groups of educators. 
The workshops and courses' offered through- this service 
are • competence based, intense and limited in scope; 
they range in structure from experiential -presentations 
for large groups of 100 or more to personalized 8 mem- 
ber workshop series. • ^ 
■ / - ... ' ' " " » 

5. CREATES 'AND IMPLEMENTS EVALUATION -TOOLS 

The AEP uses research as an intergral part of its 
program": for precision in sharpening teacher skills 
in .affective techniques, for feedbackvto modify and 
improve classroom implementation of theory and methb^i^ 
at the decision making level, and for measurement of 
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the effect of affective classroom interventions. 
These concerns require on-going involvement of . 
staff trained and experienced in affective approaches 
to education, for the, "development and i-iftplemenKat io^i • 
of research designs tailored to program, go al s . ^ " ^. 

MAINTAINS A' LIBRARY OF AEP MATERIALS - • _ , • 

The Affective .Teacher Resource Center was created in 
1972 at the Intensive Learning Center, 5th a-nd Lyzerne 
Streets, in order 'to establish a collectioav^ of ■ iQate - ^ 
- rials' related, to- program theory and technology for" 
teachers trained" by the program, The center contains 
classroom' 'desigits and/plans, curricula, a comprehensiv 
library of books, games, pictures and other media. 



0 
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Affe-ctive Education. Pro j ect : Interstate Educational Resource 
Service Centpr. 1610 University Club B^uilding/. .136 East 
f * South Temple. Salt Lake City., Utah 84111 ^ 

The main purpose o£ the Affective Education Project was 
' to identify and develop instruments and procedures for affec 
tive measurement in education. / 

y Publication : MEASUREMENT OF AFFECT AND THE HUMANIZING . 

' ^ OF EDUCATION- ' _ " 

Part i: Background' and Overview of the Project 

•c • ^ ' ($1.0 0) ' . ; 

Part 2: ' Instrument Development and Use ($7:00) 

Part 3: Workshop and Procedures for Working 

with Schools ($6.00) ' 

Part 4: Search for Affective Ins trument s and 

" Measurement Procedures ($2.00) ' 
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Am'erican Educational Research Association : Special Interest 
Group - Affecjtive Aspects o£ Education 

Publishes a newsletter and two handbooks'on techniques 
and exercises for classroom use; also has meeting at the- - 
annual AERA Conference.* 

For membership write: ($2.00 fee) 

Tom Thielen 

Office of Student Affairs 
^ntiversity of Minnesota 
• D^uth, Minn. 55812 

1 " . . 

For the Handbooks write: - 

Kent Beeler / . 

^ • 13 Boone Hall" ' 

Eastejn Michigan University 

Ypsilanti, Michigan 48197 

% • 

1974 Handbook $1.50 
'', • 1^975 Handbook $2 . 50, 



APA Clearinghouse on Precollege Psychoiogy :. American 
^ .Psychological Association, 1200 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 
^ . Washington, D,e, . 20036 



\ The clearinghouse" gathers and • dissenlinates information 
on the teaching of psychology at the secondary school. level 
and the teaching of -the behavioral sciences at the elementary 
school level. Holdings include both instructional and non- 
instructional materials, cheifly in the print media. Pub- 
lishes a monthly newsletter. Periodically . 
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Behavioral Science Education Project 

ArrEGTiVE DEVELOPMENT IN SCHOOLS: 
RESOURCE PROGRAMS .& PERSONS . 



Name: Richard Hunger 

Title: Project Director 

Axidress: Ann Ar^bor Community Services 

21-2 S. Fourth Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 48108 

Other personwS associated with program: _ • 

(includfe titles) ^Saul .Cooper , Consultant 

'William C. 'Mors^e, Consultant 
* ' Ruth F. Schelkun, Consultant- 

Name of program: 

B^ehavior'^al Science" Education Project « * - 
" Affiliation: ^ . : 

• ' Washtenav/ County Community Mental Health Center 
When program started and terminated (or 

expected termination date: . : 
inforiiial beginnings in 1969, no expected termination date 

Brief description' of program: 



SEE ATTACHMENT 



Materials used or de\/eloped: 



Additional comments: 
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Gene r al Clun-aclcri.stics ol the Behavior al Science Education Project 

^ / . ■ \ : ..- ■ 

' The Behavioral Science liducation Project (BSCP) is an evaluation, 
development, diss eminatxon . and training/ effort which. recognizes that 
an understanding of self and others , is/a le'gitimate and important area ■ 
of learning Project staff and associates concentrate their eff.orJ,s on 
furthering the use of curricula and /ethods which can be expected to 
encourage such an understanding in p4-imary and secondary school class- 
rooms ?he Project goal is to enc/urage the development and dispersion, 
of programs, methodologies, and m/terials which enable teachers and ^ 
otherichooi personnel to share /ith children and- youth those concepts 
regarding human feelings-- and be^h'avior which have been ^^^^^^lished by a 
broad range of the behavioral scienges and which have the potential for 
enabling III concerned to work and live mo„re effectively.- -both in the 
classroom and outside. y 

■ The Proiect acts as a iesource.^ information center which engages 
in various sipportive acti/ities in affective/behavioral .science edu- 
cation- -including educatie/nal research, bibliography development, ^ • 
lUe?atuie review, in-se/vice training, materials preparation, 'eval- 
uation, and consultation^. . 

■ The Proiect is sponsored by the Washtenaw County Community Mental 
Health Center in coll/aborat-iD.n with local ,. regional , statewide , and 

•national projects an<i programi with similar goals and .has been devel- 
oSnrwithln-a broader'^prigram of school consultation at the Washtenaw 
Coin'ty community MeAtal Health Center -since 1969 . during ^the early ■ • 
period of developmetit and the eventual establishment of 
Consultants have' b,^en trained and have participated in a wide range 
of activities : / ' ■ , 

1 Thev ha/e visited classrooms on a regular basis, sharing the ^ 
affective/be,havi/oral science . teaching experience for training . purposes , 
with .teachers and auxiliary, staff.. ' . ■ o . , _._ 

2. They/(ave aided staff in using and developing- materials. 

3' They have located, evaluated , demonstrated, and a.idq/d in 
dissemination of existing curriculum aids" and materials . 

4' They have developed and participated in courses , 'workshops , 
and conferences for eduQational personnel and the parent communities 
in areas related to affective/behavioral science curricula. 

5. They have establisjied an information center,. 

' ' 6 '^'-•ey have developed and kept current a comprehensive bibliog- 
raphy and'a guide to programs in process -throughout the country. 

7 They have developed' and facilitated collaborative- linkages _ 
and informal cooperative relationships among the various personnel of 
.differing educational systems and human service delivery systems. 

8. "They have 'furthered" the development of theory .and constructs. 

9. They have developed innovative models and methods of skill and 
information dissemination. 

o '■ ' ■ . If) 
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10. They have traveled extensively beyond the tatcjinient served 
in order to consult witli other program person.nel and to add" to the 
j-e'sourcc cent cr ' s inforiUxition ,5 tore. • 

il . They liave prepared articles for publication and have pre- 
sented the Pro j ects findings and experiences for professionals and 
other citizens similarly interested in furthering "tTh-e goals> expressed 
by the Pro j ect . • ' 

• Organizin^g the'-Program ^ 

•• ■ _ • ' • •• . " \" . 

Behavioral science curricula have been available for at least 
thrcj€*^decades . Schools liave been using materials field-tested and • 
disseminated by a variety of sources.' However, in all this time- -de- 
spite much evidence of tlie usefulness of such curricula- -most teacliers 
feel inadequately prepared to choose materials or to e f f ect ivel y apply 
the lessons, mucli less to develop or adapt their own curricula. Con- 
sequently, the Behavioral Science Education Project was initiated in 
orderXto develo-p new strategies and exemplary training models from 
which '{J network of • teachers- and^ school-s could subseque^itly profit. 
On a prdot bas is , consul t ant s visited ^ school s , aided s%aff in using 
and dev6;loping material s , and finally established stu^"^ clubs to in- 
troduce teachers and auxiliary st-aff to the concepts and techniques of 
behavioral science education. The Project has been «xpanding its 
efforts in order, to develop a-^broader network of participating staff 
and schools. - . . 

An important part of Behavioral Science Educat ion Project's, 
activities has involved its collaborative arrangements, particularly 
wit.h the University of Micliigan School of Education and the Washtenaw 
County Intermediate School . District". ; • - . . " 

, . Curriculum aTid Mater i.als . 
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" Si^n-c^e- Behavioral Science Educat ion Proj ect is a dissemination 

project, it utilizes the entire range of available curricula and 
materials, in addition" to those whicli 'have been adapted or developed 
for special, needs. Although these materials and. approaches have been 
designed for classroom use K-12,' the majority of staff contacts have.^ ' 
concentrated on tlie elementary schools. , 

Behavioral Science Educ ation Pro j ect . has completed an extensive 
review of available curripul a , and has field -tested and evaTuated other 
resource materials according to tlie following criteria: 

Accuracy of content 

Teachabil it>' * , . o.. 

Attractiveness 

Relevance to the lives and development of chil dren -.and youth 
Appropri'ateness ' 0 f methodology 

Absence of potentially undesirable side efj:ects 

Behavioral Science Education Project utilizes the mosf' suitable 
of the f ield->tested materials and continues an ongoing evaluation of 
these and of new materials^. Unpublished materials, as well as teacher- 
created iftaterials are also shared, through the Beliavicr al Science 
Education' Project Resource Informat ion. Center . ' In addition, Behavioral 

' ■ •'• ■ ■. ' ' ' ' ■ -12- iG. . ' . ^ 



Science l-ciucation Project has created new curriculum materials .\v-h.lcli 
l^rovidc^anlrotluctory and .background concepts. These have been created 
t 6\it of specific classroom needs for wliich materials have not bec-n avail; 

able and have been continued where teacliers have reported a high.'.deg re,c 
' of success and '-tjffectiveness in that they are easy to understand and to 
implement. These units relate to such topics as fighting, control, 
personal uniqueness ,. confl ict resolution, problem- solving , negotiation, 
cooperation, classroom norms ,. and discussion areas for Class Meetings. 

A survey of" the types of approaches, programs, and curricula' 
utilized,..-'by Behavioral Science Education Project includes the following 

Large-Group Discussion (The Class Meeting) 

The leading advocate of large-group classroom meeting is William 
Glasser." His guidelines are set forth in a^ well -known book, in a set 
o£. cassette tapes, and in a series of films. Affective . approaches 
occur in meetings whete the teacher leads the class in a non-judge- 
mental discussion about what is important, meaningful, and relevant 
■ " to its members. Glasser feels that, there are three- types of classroom', 
meetings that should be part of the regular school curriculum: social 
problem-solving, open-ended, and educational-diagnostic meetings. 

' - . ■ . , o ■ . ' . 

Int-egration of Affective § Cognitive Areas for S elf -Development 

George Brown has enunciated the importance of providing, learning , 
experiences .that not only impart content but which also stimulate the 
development of ego capacities. He has called this integrated approach 
\ to leafning. Confluent Education ,. and has outlined the theory and prac- 
tical- strategies in several books . . Although many specific curriculum 
■materials are available in all subject areas (e.g. Reading, Science, 
Social Studies, English, etc.). Brown's approach emphasizes a- £ rocess 

• which teachers- learn in'order to introduce into , the classroom experi- 
ences which assist students to understand their emotions, attitudes,- 
and values and which allow them to relate these dimensions of their 

• lives to th'e: subject matters being- presented . - ■ . 

: \. Small -Group Discussion (The "Magic Circle" ) . ' 

, ' ' The Human. Development Progfam is an „ extensive , developmentally 7 

• sequenced curriculum originally designed by Harold Bessell and Uvaldo 
Palomares.- An introductory manual and class manual for each grade 

level, a series of films, and useful^upplementary materials comprise,. 
• ..the. program. In the "Magic Circle , "^children, sit in a circle and 
■ "discuss with each other and the teacher in semi.-structured M'ay . The 
Program includes a large number of specific activities and lessons 
■ designed to improve the child's self-confidence, social interaction, 
and'' awareness of feelings. " 

Growth and Development . • ; 

• Sex Education ha,s traditionally been the one are^a 0 f human dcvel - 
opmeht that has been legitimized in schools as important for children 
to receive'knowledge; however there is.a large body or research re- 
O garding psysiological -and Csychological development , particularly 

ERIC ^. : 17. 
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around those developmental tasks involving emotional grOwth, which 
ahildrcn benefit from knowing. This information about themselves is 
shared with children through an array of printed and other,' media ma- 
terials . • ' • . 

• • ' . ■ , ' • " ■ , . ~ '4 

■ Comprehensive Curricula for Personal and Interpersonal Adjustment 

Three multi-media curricula "(K-6) by well-known commercial pub- 
lishers have found "wide use in schools: ^ " . ' 

1. Developing ' Understanding of Sel f and Others : DUSO' and Toward " 
Af feet i\7e Development (American Guidance .Service j 
' 2. UimensioTTs of Personality (Tflaum) 

. . 3. Focus on SelT- Development (SRA) 

These kits include materials such as student books,' teacher guides, 
a puppets'-, picture boards, and cassettes. liach program includes specific, 
- day-to-day activities around age-related issues. 

Values Education V 

The values, clarification approach to teachin'g is outlined in a 
Well-kno\m mid-1960 's book. Since its publication, a virtual deluge 
of values education curricula has become availablef. practical books 
with 'exercises, games, A-V materials, materials to\clarify values 
through subject matter, and others. These strategies do- not force .a 
set of "right" values on students"; instead they raise issues, con- 
front stude'rtts with inconsistencies, help them sort out their own 
values, and guide them toward an understanding of and a respect for 
..the values of others. ... 

\ : :- - , ■ :■. ■ ... \ - ■ 

• ■ .Awareness of Others - ■ • • ■ 

In- large measure, a child's social interaction is determined by 
his or her own point of view vis-a-vis other.^,. Empathy is a primary 
process underlying human interaction and c|iriimuni'cat ion . It is impli- 

■ cated'in a number of" important social b.e:h3yiors : altruism, generosity, 

One useful approach finds children discus- 
' ' sing real-life "situation" cards.' Such strategies are designed to 
' increase children's understanding of .relationships with others; to ■ 
.. heighten awareness ;of other .people '.s ndeds , feelings, and values; and- 

to invite consideratien of the consequence's of- personal decisions <^ The 
'. purpose is to increase the awareness and understanding necessary for 
developing a cons ider are , *cari-ng lifestyle. 

Moral Education " ■, . 

Lawrence Kohlberg iS well knowai for his" research in the area of 
'•' moral reasoning. Hi=s theories have^ .now been translated into practical 
strategies to develop moral reasoning in the classroom. Stuyients dis- 
cuss and roleplay the "real moral dilemmas" that occur m everyday ' 
living. In this way they are exposed to their peers ' moral reasonings. 
They talk with one another, argue, compare, -and hopefully move upwards 
'on a scale of improved morality.. There is. no sermonizing on a partic- 
O ular set of virtues . 18 ' 
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Psychological Curriculum ^^-^ . 

• V The Psychological Curriculum developed at the Uaive rs ity • o f 
Masso^'huset ts consists p£ a' large resource bank of imaginative, ex- 
periental teaching procedures which provide source materials for cur-, 
ricula aim'ed directly 'at psychological growth. Tn.one approach, the 
subject matter is tlie student- -his or her emotions, ^behaviors . and , 
thoughts. In another, the experiences may be integrated into most 
traditional curricula. The goal o£ both approaches is to assist the 
student in developing in three key areas o£ human concerns: sense of 
.identity, sense o£ potency, sense o£ counec tednfe^^s s . 



Causal Understanding o£ Behavior " . . 

A pioneer in the field o£ affective education and the primary 
creator of a teaching program for education 'in human behavior is Ral>h 
Ojemann. He has been re spbns ibl e for the development of curriculum 
m<aterials for all grade levels and which may be used either as separ- 
ate units- or integrated into existrng curricula. These materials' are 
made available through the Educational Research^Counc il of Am3rica 
(ERCA)-. The major premise of his approach is that the bas ic c aus e ^ f 
many psychological problems is a maladaptive, superficial. thinking 
strategy. Therefore, children are taught a dynamic or causal mcthpd 
of thinking in which they recognize and'take into account the variety 
of factors that may produce a, behavior compared with an approach which 
considers only ..the overt expression of behavior.- 



Ong;oing, Development of Behavioral Science Curriculum 

" Originators of this approach include Saul Cooper, Sheldon Roen, 
an-d Barbara Ellis. Long. /The content of the curriculum is literally 
the behavior of the students -themselves . Lessons and curricula are 
developed after a diagnosis of real-life problems evolve in the class- 
room . . • . ... " . . 

Communication ^--Group Process Skills 

Training teacher s in interpers.onal skills has proven successful , 
and directly beneficial to the classroom adjustment o£ students. Sk'ill- 
building programs for teachers have been developed b/. David Aspy, Thomas 
Gordon, and o.thers. The training includes -such skills as how- to^.jisten, 
how to negotiate, and how to structure group interaction. Materials^,^ 
have -'been adapted to teach students these skills as well. 



Decision -Making ^ Problem Solving . ' " - 

There is a significant ..relationship between problem solving and 
" healthy interpersonal ,funct ioning . A variety, o f. curriculum . material s. 

are avail*ablc_\ihich^ help students learn effective procedures m dis- 
covering, sorftin.g, aad choosing alternative solutions to problems. 
' Students develop a problem-solving style for real -life problems /and 
gen-erate their \own nvays of solving the typical interpersonal problems 
that arise during their day. Iff 
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S.c ^l f-Control Cm-riculiiin - 

, Various' approaches Xocus on very, specif ic areas of training i.u the 
affective domain. The curriculum aeVeloped by Fageu. ^ong and Stevens 
serves as one example/ The sel f-cofUrol curri.culum seeks to develop 
skills which are nece s s ary^- f or confronting, making, and acting upon 
difficult decisions. The curriculum consists^f lessonsm eight 
idenimed processes- for self-control, The .'^ .1^^^,^ 

capacity to direct and regulate personal action in a given situation, 
flexibility alid realistically. 

Teacher Professional Growth . , . ... 

This is not sensitivity training. . Teachers interact in ^espanse 
to the^same a^tvities they plan for students 0-^^ '^^^^J^J 
these methods simply by reading about them and talking about th^^^^^^^^ 
has to do them, and experience feelings while d°^^f / ^" ^^^^^^ 
better understand what the student experiences. It is ^"^P°5^^>^"^'^\'^^^. 
the teachers have had similar experiences which' can be related to what 
It is rhSy are trying to give their student s . Affect^^^^ , 
occurs i-li a classroom atmosphere which is dependent on the teactiei s 
own slyie. ^here fore , 'teacher professional growth^has as its major 
p^emisl that within the teacher 's own emotional life are forces that 
affect the entire teaching process. , h ■ 

Enhancing Se 1 f- Concept/ Sel f -Es teem 

'^"■-T-h^ approach has the objective of cheating an educational^ cn- 
vironniii^rwhich the child can develop a self-concept as an effec- .. 
^l^^lea^?e^ah-d -d judgements ^^'l^^^. Jf^,^^^ ' 

developed by Stanley Coopersmith im^plements a framework of classroom 
nraciices bLed on conceits-^suc h as structure, .options and alterna- 
tives personal interests, chanen&e.. f6cus, feedback; personal^powcr 
and c;m'p:^:ncy, and re spoAs ibility . ^ for^ arn 

are available which are directed toward specif ic^^ex^-perienres tor learn 
ing about oneself and one's personal strengths. 

' Ro Te p 1 ay ing Met h od s . / 

'The "acting out" of ideas and social situations-is an important 
,-av for students to understand and cope with themselves and their en- 
vil,o^ments"'"n'rou8h roleplaying ^'fhods student s can f^velop- increased 
qeTf -understanding and awareness, of feelings, release teelmgs saieiy, 
de 4op empathy for and insight €nto other, people., try out^ new be- ^ 
hiViors and experiment with new roles, learn and . pract ice new social 
skiul, develop skills of group problem solving, and grow in creativit) 
and imagination. 

■ ■ . '\r ■ . , '■ 

Wide-Range Anthologies of Materials 

' ..' This~particular category, doe s not have one thread that runs 
through it . Th.ere are many collections of materials that have found . 
• ceneral use., .which are both conglomerations of the above approaches 
as well as consisting of unique components. One example is a practical 



hook by harry Chase, "njc^Oth.c r Side oi: tffc jlcport Cn rd : A How - 1 o -d o - U 
r-rou ram f o r A f-L-cc-t-i-v a-l-iJ-uc u t To n . -S.i ncc tltax.c_.-a-r.a_S-a--miTJX>i,__JiQ^ _a.LLi:_m.|vL_ 
^rrrTTTlTa'c'UrT^m them here, but" -suffice it to say there arc nuiU" • 
e*rous other antholosics which have been developed and published. 

Teacher Training 



Behavioral Science Education Project utilizes eight different 
approaches to the training of teachers aad'other school professionals 
These approaches are facilitated by the Project's resource services. 

Con sui t at ion ;. . 

Consultants model classr«oom strategies with classroom teachers, 
social workers, helping teacher^, teacher consultants, and school 
psychologists. In addition, they meet for planning" and other consul - 
tat-ion sessions related to affective/behavioral sciences education. 



■ Case consultation is often used^to ■ init iat e preventive program 
consultation, encouragir<g the use of affective methods. 

Consultants and school personnel utilize formalized curricula as 
well as. individual classroom exercises. Consultation meetings range 
from as few a's three or fbur sessions to as ofteji as twice-weekly for 
the school ye:ar. ■ . - 

The ProHect has ta-^eeted at least one new school for each of- the 
pa.st three years", where a team of consultants has been available to 
?he school. Study clubs have alsp been initiated through these schocils 
response to the staffs' "interest . In addit ion , , s ing 1 e consultants 
trained in affective approaches to consultation serve approximately IS 
other county schools. - 

'■ Specific ol3jectives have been set to '■prepar^e teachers for affec- . 
tive-behavioral science education. Teachers aw.enabled: ^ 

1. to experience/the various types of classroom strategies, - 

2. to integrate behavioral sciences education experiences into .exist - 
ing classroom content and experiences, , / 

3 to explore the philosophical ra,tionale for conJ^idering particular. 
affective and behavioral issues in the school situation, 

4. to prepare lessons related tO- an existing classroom situation for 
which the teacher is responsible, . ... " ' " 

5. ""^ to understand the variety of available tesourc-es . ' , 
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Study ClulH: 



A Study iHjab is a group of teachers and other school professionals 
wW-come togcthix voluntarily to learn about af f ective/behavi.oral edu-^ 
cation Ln el e-.ment>r.y schools by.a-(l.) sharing their own expe_ri?ncc$-^_^ 
and knowledge, (2) i^tilizing re source mat erial s .j^jAO .persons , (3j dcvei- 
O oping specific skillsN(4) stimulating the crossrfertilization. of 
|EBs|C ideas and (5) findiiig, emb^^onal support for their work. _ , 



The early convener of the group is an experienced educator and 
mental l\caltli professional wlio has expert ise^, in the field. The group 
-begins in the fall and meets twice -montlily through t1rc^- spring for 
a^)proxiinately two hours. One Study Club also meets during the summer.. 
The groups liave met in such locations as an el ementary school , a 
teacher's home, tlve community mental health offices. Usually, the 
groups meet from 7:30 - 9:30 in the evening; l\owever, one very suc- 
cessful study club recently has been meet ing..from 3:45 - 5:15. in the 
afternoon. As the Club develops it takes on more autonomy and devel- 
ops its* own methods for organization and maintenance. 

The specific content of study and discussion is decided upon by 
the gro-up members. Sample topic areas include: (1) class meeting 
jLgchniques (Glasser), (2) values clarification, (3) curricula (DUSO, 
Magic Circles,' Pflaum,> .SRA, ERCA) , (4) communication and helping re- 
lationship skills, (5} 'cfbnf luent education (merging the affective and— 
cognitive in bas ic -sub j ects) , (6) enhancing sel f -concept/ self-esteem, 
(7)' problem-solving and decision making ,\ (8.) f acil it at ion of group 
process, (9) socio -emotional climate of the/^classroom, (10) role play- 
ing- methods , (11) creative discipline, (12) creating and adapting les- 
sons to deal with, specific^ problem issues in the classroom. 

Study club membership includes such diyerse prof essio;ial -areas as 
classroom te.a,chers, social workers , teacher-consultants', helping teacher 
princip'als, scliool psychologists, and graduate student s ; from several 

disciplines.- - 

' ■ ■ - , - . • 

Among the imjDortant principles upon which study clubs operate, two^ 
are : , 

■ (1) -group members ar(^enco'ur aged to develop "their own resource 
network and in doing so, to share and instruct one another. 

(2) the ultimate goal of training, which is curricular iiv natyre, 
is to help group' members to be able to select and adapt ma- 
terials for their own needs as well as to create"- their own. 

■ A typical study club meeting has 10-25 members present. Each 
session usually deals with one topic. The presentation .is often made 
by. a member and consists of %#:didact ic^^ aspect as well as 

an experiential-practicing 'aspect. The group ^setting affords the op-, 
portunity to safely practice techniques, to roleplay real -life s^itua- 
tions, and to receive useful f eedback . • The last half hour is reserved 
for 'the general sharing of ideas and experiences and the choosing of 
the agenda (topic) and resource petson for the next meeting. At this 
time, someone also volunteers as chairperson for the next .meeting and: 
provider of refreshments. ■ ' 

Seminar.: Effective Learning and Teaching of Affective -Behavioral 
Sciences in Schools ' ] ^ 

The seminar is a series of select.ed Monday evening workshops, 
foc-using on the learning and teaching of the affective-behavioral 
sciences in schools.- It- is sponsored by the Washtenaw Intermediate 
School District , in coopera^t ion wit h Behavioral Science Education . Pro - 
ject and the University of 'Michigan School, of Education. Jhe Seminar 

meets at the Intermediate School District for fourteen two-hour sessions 
fall thraugh spring. OO;^ 
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The seminar follows a more defined structure than the study club 
format A prescribed sequence b£ topics is followed, with, occasional 
"sharing sesstons" planned in order to allow for flexibility. A sample 
outline of topics includes: 

a. Introduction and .Theory of Affective Education 

b. . Classroom clifiiate/environment . 
" , c. Self -concept/self-esteem 

.d.-Glasser class meetings 
e:- "Magic Circle" programs °. , 

£. Major Affective Curricula • , 

g. "Life Line" Curriculum , .' ' .' 

■ h. Clarifying values and moral education 
i. Problem solving and. roleplaying 

j . Confluent education ^ .' ■ - . .. 

X, k . 'Communication, and group process 

1. -Evaluation in. affective domain . 

The WISD sponsored seminar was. developed by Behavioral Science 
Education Project, which also serves as . the program • s principal ' con- 
sultant! tL Washtenaw. Intermediate School District and Behavioral 
Science Education Project consultants constitute ^hp training staff 
for the seminar. Additional resour.ce consultants are invited to pre 
seat for rbout half the sessions. University credit is arranged for - 
those- .who wish it. ^ ' , 



■ V- ♦ 

Inservice Programs . . 

'.Staff development programs a^e offered to schools in Washtenaw 
County ranging from s'ingle session workshops to a . series, of five .or , 
^ore s^ssioIs.'-Each workshop is , customi zed ^° -^^^^^^^e,^^^°°^, 

identified needs and wants. The P-J°8^a'^^•/^^^ ^^^'^''/^^ fectHe^ 
sonnel in exploring practical strategies to stimulate the affective, 
as well as ?he cognitive, growth of students. The workshops provide 

teachers and othf?s with .In understanding of the basic concepts o f . ■ 
aff^cUve education; dimensions .f, personal and social ^eve opment in 
schools, the buildi-ng of a. positive xlassrqom climate , skill building 
methods, the stregthening of. student self concepts, and practical 
means to. improve, .the classroom experience. 

Annual -Conference- ' ^" ' ". ^ ' " . 

" Behavioral Science Education Pro"ject co-sponsors an annual confer 
enc.6 on'Affecfive-Behavioral science Education, ^^^^Jf"""^ 
ence featured two keynote speakers, a choice among-nine workshops ana 
rsummary overview of available resources together ^^^h^a selected di.s 
play of Resource material.' This Conference was -attended by 200 people 
■from twenty different professional. disciplines. . 



■ ■• Although the c/nference is not inte-nded as a primary method of 
trainine it does serVe as an important means of exposing people to ... 
L^f field increasing the Pro ject • s .visibility . and generating-inter- 
esr[ra4i^abn r-esources. Subsequent conferences wilKhJve a -theme- 
?oLs" on a speciflc^area.or approach in the field, with the opportunity 
for. a more intensive" training experience. > , 



University Course " ' s o ^_,> 

■ >■ • —/ • • ' . " ' % . 

the ncpartment of. Hducational Psychology at the Unversity o( 
^ Michigan' School of Liducation offers a program in Affective De vei opincn.t . 
; and Mental Health. Behavioral Science Education Project cooperates 
extensively in one of the courses, Af fective Domain in the CI ass roo m, 
which is a graduate level seminar offered in the evening in order ty 
enable teachers to participate. The course is usually offered in the 
, fall when demand dictates . . , 



Education for Creative Health Series • 




A series of monthly film presentations emphasizing the development 
of affective l-earning in' children and youth. The series is the collab'- 
• orati\^e effort of the University of Michigan (School of Educ^at ion and 
Audio -Visual Educat ion Center) and the - Washtenaw County ^Community Men- 
tal Health Center (Behavioral Science Education Project). . 



' Lectures 

' * ' '-v " V ' ■ " * — — 

' Staff consultants often rece i ve reque st s from the community to _ 
spqrak about, and demonstrate methods of affective educat ion . Many of 
the invitations come from the two area Universities - -from . such dis-'' 
cipliries as: specials education, undergraduate "teacher-trai-ning program-s, 
community psych-ology,. health education, and psychology. , 



BSEP Infojjiiation Resource Center (IRC ) 

The IRC has been established to coordinate information for a wide 
audience of educators and mental ' heal th- prof essionals . , 

.. ' ' . ■ X* ' ■ _ * 

The IRC has compiled a library of curricula, teacher, resource 
books, cassettes phonograph records, games, journal articles, re- ^ 
search reports, course ' descriptions , lesson plans, pr o j ect outl ines , V. 
• unit descrictions, classroom exercises and techniques, po>sters and 

pamphlets which are frequently on-loan to school personnel. Selected' 
articles are' made -available in mult-iple' copy for teachers' use. In 
addition, t^e IRC has located other resources and can direct, inquiries, 
to these , additional locations. 

The IRC has compiled two extensive resource guides: . 

, 1 . Helping Children and Youth with Feelings-: Af f ective/Beh>avior al 

. Science Education Resources for the , Deve loping-.- Sel f/Scliool s . is , 
a bibl iogra{5hy o-f published resources to promo te , affect ive devcl 
opment in schools.. . It includes an introduction and a. listing of 
, . books, articles, periodicals , a^^sampling of children's books, 

' organizations^, and projects, additional resources, and an outline 

.r of selected curricula- -annotated with publisher's descriptions. 

" ' 2 . ' ^Affective Development in Schools : Resource Programs and Persons 
is a guide that lists programs ancT persons working in the area 
of affective development iii scho^s around the country. The, 
' ' des'criptive listings have been assembled from materials provided 

by the persons and programs. ^-r 

FRIP There is an ongoing, active search and survey of available re- 



sources. Significant pubirsiiers, organizations, and individuals will 
continue to be contac t cd ,.in order to accrue resourc e s .and make tliem' 
known and accessible t'o^ all educators. - ' . , 

Because of the lack of coordinated theory and constructs perfain- 
ini; to the field, an extensi ve oreview of the lite rature has becn.iiradc. 
:rhc IRC is attempting to develop concepts and specific objectives, in 
addition, staff and project consultants have written a series of gui'do- 
1 ine articles . - , 

The IRC has provided' editorial consultation foi' publication's ** and 
has con-sulted with educational organizat,ions preparing funding propos.als . 
and .research projects.. ... 

A large number of persons have been in contact with the iRC through 
ongoing mail response, visiting the/pro j ect of f ice , and dissemination of 
resource . materials . Within its relatively limited resources of time, 
finances, and- personnel , the project will communicate wit'h as many persons 
as possible in order to share info rmat ion and , stimulate communication 
across' the country. A small fee is charged for the . extensi ve resource 
guides . / " 



Behavioral Science, Education J^roject 

AFfECTA'E DEVELOPMENT IN SCHiOOLS: 
' RESOURCE-PROGRAMS & PERSONS 



Name: l'. Crowder, M.S. ^ ' 

Title; .'^ogram Administrator 

AddrQs^: 713 Ashman St., Suite E ' 
' Mi'dland, Mi. 4864 0 

Other persons, associated with program': 

(include titles) charlotte A. Shandy, Education. Specialist 



Name of program: CoTnprehensive Drug Services 

Afiiliation: Midland-Gladwin Community Mental Health Services . 

When program started and terminated {or ^ ' - \ 

expected teri^iination date: ; * o 

Program was implemented in January., 1972; no expected termination 
Brief de|triy??c^ £f ^?Ogram: ^ . * ' / ' . ^ .. 

See attach-^d Program Description. ^ ' ' 



"Materials u^..ed or developed: 



Additional comments: 



Affective Education Newsletter " 
Project S.U..N. Curriculum Guide 
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Comprehensive Drug Services 
Midland-Gladwin' Community Mental Health Services 

' V •■ V^: ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

Description of School Drug Education Program 
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The- areas, of preve<\tion,^ education and consultation receive little attention in 
rasiny substance abuse programs. However,, the Cbmprebf^nsivt; Drug. Services of the 
Midland-Gl-adwin Community Mental Health Services places major emphasis on this 
component of our program: Because of the unique characteristics of. those 
individuals most susceptible to substance abuse in Midland and Gladwin counties, 
and du.e to the'high ihstarfce of experimental drug usage, it is felt that the 
most economical expendijture of funds is in the areg of preventative programming. 

One Illustration of this preventative .approach is /he work currently underwaj^"^ 

with the s.chool systems in' Midland and Gladwin counties, ^initially, most drug 
education- programs 'focused only; on drug takiag behavior itself 4n^d attempted^ ' 
to prevent this by' "bomboarding" the individual with "factual" information, 
concerning driig:^.. This" approach h^s been .largely unsuccessful, vefy likely ^ 
because It did -not- attempt t,o deal with the reasons ^inderlying the individual's 
drug, using behavior.* No attempt wa5f made f'to G?:ami>te other areag of the indivi- 
dual's life that" might contribute to.the abuse of varioiSs chemiital subs tanc^s . 

In many instances i ^substance abuse is an attempt by the .individual^to satisfy 
, human needs that are going unmet°S Therefore, the goal of a drug education- pro- 
gram should be to assist the individual in developing the skills he needs for. 
^dealing with problems tn living. This should be contrasted with the goal of 
a drug inforraatipn program \ihich could be viewed as simply the providing o.f " . 
factual information about various chemical substances. - r *; 

. The^ progr.an^ which ^ are attempting ^to implement in the area. schools; are not 
oriented towardv the providing^^of^drug iiif orma tion ,but rather ^toward providing 
learning experiences ^nd skills which' students can use to unde?-stand and accept ' 
themselves, and deal more ftffectively with problems in living. Through the 
development of effective methods of meeting ones own needs,- the individual at 
the same time strengthens .his self image. If a person, has developed positive 
feelings about himself and skills which are effective ^^in coping with life's 
problems, then he is less likely to turn to substance^^abuse or other self 
destructive behaviors. The approach we are using to accomplish these goals . 

^is. known as Affective Education or Values Clarification. One, of our primary 
' objective^ is to reacja every teacher in the ^ix school systems (Midlancl, 
Bullock Creek, Meridian, Coleman, Beaverton, and-Gladwin) with some training 

in Affective Education^ ^ ^ 

. • * • . . . ■.•■..»> 

We worked with the Drug Education Committee of the Midland Public Schools for 
. three years -cn:^the development and implementation of a K^7 pilot drug education, 
program (Project S.U.N.). We conducted training in values clarification"^ for • 
all of the staff in the pilot schools .during* the summer of 197A, and continued 
to provide consultation and technical assistance. We also assisted in t?he 
evaluation of the pilot program by conductirig pre- and post testing in both \ 
pilot arid, control schools.; As the' evaluation was positive-,' the prof^raa was • 
expanded ■ to ' all schools within the Midland Public School System in the fall 
of 1975. Our program continues to- provide training and consultation for this 
program, . ^ • • 
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We are currently making contacts with ou^tcounty school systems to investigate 
way.s in which we might work with theni on the implementation of affective 
education programs. By February, 1975, initial contact had been made with 
all school systems. The^ initial contact was in most cases vrith superintendents . 
and principals and was followed by meetings with the staff of the various 
schools. We did conduct a three day workshop April 16-18, 1975, in which we 
trained resource people from some of the county schools "in affective education 
techniques. Upon returning to their respective schools, they worked to attempt 
to implement) these techniques in their o;m classrooms and assist in the training 
of other staff within their building. Consultation and te&hnical assistance is 
provided to each resource p'erson by the Education Specialist of the Comprehensive 
Drug Services. To assist teachers in the implementation of tKese techniques, we 
do publish a monthly Affective Education Newsletter which is distributed to all 
teachers who have received some exposure- to the area of affective education.. 

Although it may initially be difficult to assess the impact of a program which 
is^ primarily preventative in nature such as that described above., we believe 
.that the long range benefits of such a program are tremendous. If v;e can 
prevent an individual from ever becoming involved in substance abuse, then the- 
savincs both* to the individual and to the- community are immeasurable. 



CEDARC:" (Confluent Education Development and Research Center). . 
F-O. Bpx. 3012.8, Santa Barbara, California 93105 

■ • . • -^-^ 

CEDARC will conduct the following a'-ct ivit ies : - ' . " 

• /■ Sponsor worksh8ps.' . 

• Maintain lists of qualified, available consultants 
in Conflueiit Education and various related discip- 
1 ines . . ' 

Assi'St in the 'establishment of Confluent Education 
Study Groups. 

Maintain a.register of Confluent Education Study 
Groups. 

Sponsor a series of two -week Summer Programs, in 
. ' Confluent Education in 1975 at Santa Barbara. 

Sponsor a similar Summer Program in Sante Fe, New. 
Mexico . ^ 

Foster. Qhange in education. 
Foster change in quality of life. 

Be home base f^or anyone interested in Confluent 
- . ' Education . - . ' 

Receive, send, share information concerning Confluent 
'Education and new theories in human development. 

CEDARC- PUBLISHES " , < 

THE CONFLUENT. .EDUCATION JOURNAL " . 

Membership, fee for CEDARC includes a' subscription to 
the j ournal . . 

CEDARC will consider manuscripts concerning various 
' aspexts of Confluent Educat ion " ■ -* 

Other Confluent Education publication's are also 
available through CEDARC; 



Confluent Education Program : Graduate School of Education, 
University of California,- Santa Barbara, California 93106 



Confluent education seeks to integrate, in teaching and _ ^_ 

learning', the'realm of emptions, attitudes, and values 
(affective domain), with that of thought and intellect (cog- 
nitive domain) . it views this integration as essential to 
meaningful and relevant education, to- intelligent and mature 
behavior,' and to a person's taking a responsible and creative 
place in democratic society. . " •.. • 

The Graduate School of Education at UCSB offers the M.A. , 
.M.Ed., and Ph.D. degree in. Confluent Education. The two 
Master's degrees are designed primarily for experienced . 
teachers or practitioners who desire training in confluent 
theory and practice. . The Ph.D. program, is designed to pro- 
vide deeper understanding pf the problems and possibilities 
of Confluent. Education and addresses inself both to research 
questions and to the study of the foundatiohs on which the 
theory and practice of Confluent Education are. built. Thus, 
the program offers intensive preparation to candidates in- 
terested in' professional careers- in educa^tional institutions 
' or in human resource areas sUcl? 'as adult , community, or family , 
(education, leisure , . rehabilitation, etc.. There are no -formal 
\course requirements; each program of study is developed for the 
■candidate according to his needs arid interests. The program is 
designed primarily for persons with considerable professional 
experience who ar.e seeking to extend their understanding and 
competence in their field. . ' ' ; \ . 

\ ■ ... ' ■ ' 

Although much o'f the course work and training in. all graduate 
work in Confluent Education is experiential and contains, a 
personal growth component, the focus is not on therapy but 
rkher on growth - in the profession^ role. Persons primarily 
seeking personal growth are discouraged from\making application 
ioVthis^program. The'program is for professionals who demon- 
stAate/emotional maturity and- personal soundness, but who wish 
So continue to grow in both personal and professional ways as. a 
consequence of the operational int'er-relationship of these two 
rple\s . " " ■ ' - ^ 
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Confluent Education Program: 2643- Portage Avenue at Harcourt. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba R3J0P1 ^Canada 

Confluent Education is an attempt to merge the cog- 
nitive and affective domains in teaching and learning. Cog- 
nitive refers to intellectual functioning -the activity of the 
mind. Affective refers to areas of emotion, attitudes and 
values . 

the 



. ' The basic premise in Confluent Education is that t 
cognitive and affective domains in the life of an individual 
are inseparable (e.g. one does not. divorce the mtel-lectual ^ 
function involved in learning a concept from the feelings about 
that concept). If this is true, then it makes sense to take 
this merger into account in' our deliberate teaching practice. 

In Confluent Education philosophy, learning is seen 
as a NATURAL process. It is natural in the sense that the 
human organism WILL learn and grow; IS.tuned into and-inte- ■ 
grated with his environment-; and will, learn about it and make 
us° of it if he is not' blocked. In Confluent Education a 
basic premise is to learn to facilitate natural learning pro- 
cesses; This is supported by creating processes which will not 
block natural learning or by creating processes which will 
remove blocks to learning. 

In Confluent Education, one -assumption is that If 
the individual learner can relate his emotional life, his 
values, and his interests (motivation) to the ^°g^^^^^^% , 
lent bkng presented, then his capacity for;intellectual growth 
will "increase. In this process it is also J-ikely that his 
learnings will ba '•complete" in the sense that his intellec- 
tual and emotional growth will flow together. 

Confluent Education is an -attempt to create a more 
total or complete learning pxocess in the school system as xX 
current! V exists. The emphasis does not require changes m 
cqntent'or cognitive curriculum Ocbjectiv.es or the creation of 
"ph.y;,sical" changes in schools. 

This philosophy may be integrated intothe present 
" public school system. 

i) By crea?ting learnings for teachers and admini- - 
strators where they themselves deal with questions of personal 
responsibility and awareness in merging the cognitive and a±- ^ 
f-ctive domains in learning. - This means, among other .things, 
that teachers EXPERIENCE the process they intend to use m 

the classroom.^ developing techniques for classroom applica- 
, tion .which promote this kind of learning for students . Pro- 
fessional development for teachers can include the develop- 
ment of these skills. • . 

3^ By involving in^ these- learnings the supporting 
or influencing forces in public educat ion. This may include . 



administrators ;at various level s , . parents , school boards, etc. 
This is important because these are persons who may h^ve the 
most influence. in removing' structural blocks to this kind of 

learning . ' • . • t ' j 

4) By deliberately constructing- curriculum and . 
classroom atmosphere'. which allows for this type of learning 
exper ience . ' - 

Confluent Education, then is a way to bring about. 

■effective and useful changes within the system without dis- 
carding, as a first premise,, all that is there already. 
Confluent Education is not the impositon of pre-ordained _ 

•goals and objectives,. It is, instead,, a process^of learning 
which allows each individual to develop goals and objectives 
using the resources available in school and community. ine 
student Learns to exercise responsibility by becoming more 
aware of himself and the world around him,. He learns to 
take into account his concerns and feelings as well as tne 
concerns" and feelings' of other .persons . , He learns how to 
discover; selecr and- act on alternatives. He learns how-to 
support others and be supported by them. 

The Program- provides resources in the following a:reas: 

Teachet Training: Workshops and in-service P^o 7 "-^ 
grams in personal growth, communications student/ 
, teacher relations, cross-cultural . orientation, 

theory- and practice of Confluent Education, gestalt 
values' clarification, transactional analysis.. 

Curriculum Development: Provision of models for 
the development of integrated, (cognitive and 

• affective) curriUlura, provision of resource 
material, facilitation of student involvement,. 

School -Community: Increasing the quality of com- 
munication betwe-en community and the school- that 
.serves it; application of Confluent approaches to 
assist communities toward developing goals tor 

• education, volunteer programs. ^ • 

Student Programs: Activities emphasizing student/ 
teacher/community relationships, family communica- 
tions, facilitation of student -pi anned activities. 

The program acts as a co -.prdinative and s.upportive 
ba-s^ for "confluent educators connected to the Confluent Ed- 
ucation Demonstration" Project. This includes being a clear- 
inghouse for the -sharing of ir.iormation; ^^e^co -ordination 
of the use of. facilitators traced m Manitoba and those^ 
?rom outside the province; co -of dination o.f future training 
^ctivifies in Manitoba; and liaison with Confluent or Human- 
istic Education porgrams in Alberta, British Columbia, Cali- 
fornia, Pennsylvania,- Massachusetts and elsewhere.- 



'' Creating the Responsive Classroom'* Inservice Program : 
Network of Innovative • Schools , Merrimac, Mass. 0186.0 



The NETWORK* OF INNOVATIVE, Inc., has two 10 -session inservice ' 
xoiirses in aff ective . education underway for 40 elementary and 
secondary teacliers in the public schools of Medfield, Massa- 
chusetts-. The/program, "Creating the Responsive Classroom 
(CRC)" follows a similar course offered last spring t'o 20 
other Medfield faculty members and administrators. The in- ' 
tent of cue is to interest teachers in., exploring practical, 
strategies for stimulating the affective side of their stu- 
dents' education, as_well as the cognitive . , ' 

Some of the impetus for the current jprogram came" f rpm' s tudies , 
conducted at the Center for Research on Utilization of^ 
Scientific Knowledge ,^ University of Michigan, which underscore 
the impo^rtancd' of the affective aspect of a child 's" education . 
The U of M research, compiled ' over a period of* 10, years, 
showed a strong correlation between the way in which. a student _ 
feels about himself and^ his interpersonal . relations (particu- 
larly those with teachers and fellow students) . 

First given in the spring of 1973^ to 40 K-eighth grade teachers 
in Holden, Massachusetts, the program provides teachera with 
some basic information about the affective domain. Program / 
sessions address 'such topics as: 

Listening and Paraphrasing: Participants are exposed to . 
essential communications skills as a basis for judging the 
quality of discussion and interaction in the classroom. . jk 

.Structuring a Humane Environment: Teachers examine the , 
aspects of physical surroundings which encourage positive, 
humane behavior. The clas,srbom is viewed as an environment 
with maneuverable components . ^ . 

Diagnosing the Affective Classroom: This session ad-. 
dresses alternative means of evaluation to be used with goals 
addressing the affective development of students. 

. Importance of Positive Feedback: Teachers are actively 
involved in exercises which demonstrate the need for students 
to receive continued and genuine positive reinforcement for 
their work and behavior. Participants explore new Avenues of 
communication opened by a responsive teacher . 

The nature of the course is experiential .• Teachers interact 
in response to certain problems presented to, them that re- 
quirfe role-playing or some other form of simulation. The 
idea is to put teachers through the experience -so they grasp- 
emotionally as well as cognitively %>, the concept to. be learned 
before they use similar approaches in their classrooms. Teachers 
are also asked to record m a journal their impressions of these 
training exercises, as well as their -experiences with follow-up 
activities with, their own students. Journal ^entries are dicussed 
at the beginning of each session, a ^procedure that keeps the course 
rooted in the -day-to-day concerns of teachers. 4"j 
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PARTE (Drug Abuse Reduction.. Thrbugh/Educ at ion) : Wayne. County 
Intermediate School District , ' 1500 Kales Building ,.. Detroit , 
Michigan 48226. . - •• 



DARTE 

... conducts training WORKSHOPS for leadership teams o£ 
educators, parents and young people'. 

.... develops MATERIALS: PARTE Resource Guide, Things To Do 
To Buiia Communication and Trust, Dec isions : .Values and 
Drugs, In. Touch , Alternatives A-^Z , ^ DARTE .Scenario . 

. organizes substance abuse education training CONFERENCES, 

... arranges training CLINICS on communication skills, 

affective education, simulations and games, and other 
innovative and p;romising educational approaches to 
substance abuse education and prevention. 

.. emphasizes gubstance abuse PREVENTION . • 

.. . \ 

.V helps young people learn how to 'make DECISIONS. 

... FOCUSES on things that adults and students can do to- 
gether in school -community settings. , 

... trains "leadership- teams of e.qual numbers of students.^ 
and adults. . " - • 

(? 

... works wit., leadership teams to .plan substance abuse 

EDUCATION and PREVENTION programs for their local school 
districts, to carry out their plans, and to train others 
in their school district communities. 

DARTE BELIEVES -THAT IF YOJJNG PEOPLE HAVE 

... positive concep,ts'o£ good physical- and emotional healthi._ 

... personal resources to turn to i'n time of-' stress or troubl 

... rewarding relationships with o-thers, 

... challenging and fulfilling experiences in schools, 

... experiences in making personal decisions based on ex- 
amiriaTioh "of info rination7 t"HeTr "own value s , and 'the 

^consequences of risk behavior, they are less 'likely to 

'misuse drugs . . . 

ARE YOU -WORKING TO . \ . 

provide accurate and unbiased information about the 
"'■pharmacological, social psychological , legal and medical 
* aspects of substance abuse? 
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build rewarding "and continuing communications and trust 
behavior between a,dults and young people? , , 

create fulfilling school experiences a^d alternatives? , 

help young people . learn problem-solving and decision- 
making skills? 

•help students to build positive concepts of good physical 
and emotional health? ' 

provide a sequence o£ experiences - a process - so that' 
individuals work together in action teams to plan and 
implement substance abuse education and prevention , - 
programs? • . ' . ^. 




Education N.etwork : Association For Humanistic Psychology 
325 Ninth Street , San Francisco, California ,94103 

♦ ■ • * ~ ' 

ThQ putpqse o£ the Ed Net is to support and promote the 
the^developmerit and implementation o£ humanistic ^education. 
It is t^ seek a. clearer definition o £; humanistic educational 
philosopfliy ■ and to support and encourage educators at all 
levels, in translating that philosophy into classroom reality. 

Initiated three years ago by* the educational wing..^"o£ the 
Association £or Humanistic Psychology, the Hd Net membership 
quickly swelled to over 2000 and became a £inancial liability 
to AHP. The result was a temporary suspension b£ Ed Net 
while^ goals andvservices were reassessed and plans developed 
•for a more realistic approach to expanding educational con- . 
sciousness. Membership in the Ed Net is now o££ered to AHP 
members on request but , regret £ully , not to non-members . 

-Through questionnaires and discussions, educators across 
the nation identified their primary concerns In applying the 
principles o£ humanistic education: 

1. The need for professional support 

2. The need for training opportunities 

3^1 The need for ^ classroom material s -lesson plans, 
course descriptions, and exercises facilitating 
. the intergration of cognitive and affective 
learning in the regular curriculum. 

4 . The need to relate"" philosophy 'to the practice of 
humanistic education as opposed to the unrelated 
Oise of techniques and exercises., ^ 

The Ed Net offers the following services to' l;ielp fill 
these needs : 

1., Monthly Education N ews - - An educ ation section pub- 
lished regtilarly in the AHP Newsletter will be chocked 
full of articles, notices of workshops "and. conferences , 
■ "^book reviews, reports on research, etc. 

. 2. Educ ation^Network Roster A roster designed to 
facilitate co'mmunicat ion among members in the network 
including names, addresses, and statements on work and 
special interestsX Th^ roster will enable members in 
^close geographical pxoximity to form self-lielp groups. : 
Such groups .have, formed successfully for mutual support 
and sharing in Long Beach, L(5% Angele^s, and Chicago. ^ 

3. Conferences and Workshops AHP is co-spohsoring ^ 
humanistic education conferences with several colleges,^ 
and universities to augment^the learning opportunities 
provided through the educatioV track at the Annual 
Meeting and at Regional Conferences. 

4. Speakers ' and Consul tants ' Bureau — A source of . 
experienced" professional leadership, in humanistic edu- 
cation, this bureau will serve- br^aMzat ions seeking 

. speakers, as well as ..school s and; school districts '^.^ 

■ • - • -32- '36. / \ • . , . " :. 



setting up in-service ttainin]g^_pr9grams and workshops. 

5. -- National meeting -- -A lightly structured day. pre- 
' ceding the Annual Meeting for community, sharing, and 

planning future devel-opment of the Ed Net'. 

6. , Publications -- Limited publications' are presently 
avaiable including an annotated bibliography of Human- 
istic Education and articles helpful to the classroom 
teacher . . „ . 



Behavioral Science Education Project 

AFFECTIVE DEVEtOPMENT IN SCHOOLS: 
' resource programs. & PERSONS 



Na'rtie: Debby Boerema 

Title: Affective Health Educator . ' ' 

Address: Greensboro Drug Ac t ion Council ; . ' ' ' 

. P.O. Box 2519, Greensboro,, North 'Carpi ina 

Other persons associated with program: ' ' 

(Include titles) ^ ' ^ ' > C.' • * . o 

Taylor Carney, Dir'ector 0£ Educational Services 



/ 



Name of program: Educational Services ~ 

Affiliation: ^Federally Funded Drug Treatment and Rehabilitation Facility. 

When program started and terminated (or 
expected termination date: 

March, 1974 to Present 

.Brief description of program: - . 

The education office offers prevent ive .educa't ion "programs to the ^ 

'^citizens of • Guilford County. Preventive education in this context (focusiag 
on self -awareness) . is to provide a process whereby individuals cognit^ively 
and experientially' understand ,the functional Relationship of cause and - , 
effect in_th^ejLx„b.eiiaviox_ patt^xas^..^ The educa±iQn.al„siaff.j3iinducjt:5,_^^ 

% in affective health in local public and private schools. Certified renewal 

\programs for teachers and preservice workshops in local universities and- 
"fcol leges . * ^ . , . • 

Mi'^erlals used or developed: • ( / ' - ^ 

Dr^t models for elementary and senior high classes ajre enclosed. 

Additional comments: 



• Behavioral Science Education Project '\ 

[.... 

AFFECTIVE DEVELOPMENT IN SCHOOLS: 
RESOURCE PROdRAM5'& PERSONS 



Name: 

Title: T. 

Address: 2140 W. Olympic Blvd. 

Los Angeles, Ca. 9Q006 
^Qther persons associated vvith program: 
(inc hide titles) ^ 



Name of program: Educato^r Training Center 
Affiliation:" 

. When program* started and te^tminated (or 
expected termination date: \ ..^ 



Brief description' of^ program: ■ . •* V ' ' ' " 

... * " _ • ' ' ■ ' 

Offers wo-rkshops on the' Glasser ''Schapl s Without; failure" approach. 

Write for brochure. ' • « 




Materials used or developed: 



Additional comments 



\ 
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Ef£ectiveness Training Associates : 110 South Euclid Avenue , 
Pasadena, Calitornia 91101.. ' ■ ; . 



It has become apparent that technological advantes ..in' 
instructional- methodologies and ^novations in educational 
philosophy are' beginning to demand a radically new role. for 
the teacher in his relationship with students. This role v 
departs £rc,n the traditional one of authoritative mformation- 
givei- and instead will require the teacher to perform certain 
functions for which most teachers have not been trained or at _ 
least not adequately trained: 

1. Facilitation self -directed learning' 

•2.. Conducting productive student -centered classroom discus- 
sions • J 

3. Serving as an educational consultant to students - 

4. ' Facilitating student problem- solving ■ 

5. Fostering a classroom climate of intellectual fre'edom and 
creativity 

Equally important, .phis new role departs from the tra- 
ditional one of the" teacher as the • classroom disciplinarian 
controlling student behavior by reprimands and threats of 
punishment! Instead, the^new role of the teacher will reauire 
"such new -skill's as:. 

1 Fostering students • self-contTol and self -discipline to 
avo^d both authoritarian or permissive- approaches to 

'{'. Developing self -responsibility and independence, in students 

3* Fostering student participation in rule-setting • • 

4. Resolving classroom conflicts through" mutual problem- 

. . solving ^ • ■ . 

--— -TrL-n-all-y-r--teachers will need 'to learn effective new skills 
of communicating with students -skill s that have a high prob- 
ability of : ■ ' ' . 

1. Enhancing students' self-esteem 

2. Reducing students' dependence- 

3. - Helping students solve th.eir own problems . 

4. .Making students feel understood . ' a ' 

5. Reducing the psychological distance between teacher and. 

Students ' , • ' o ' 

. 6. Reducing- student hostil ity toward teachers . 
' 7. Influencing students to have consideration for the needs 
of 'teachers and other students - , , 

•.8-. • Producing a relationship of mutual respect between teacher, 
d student . . • 

A Teacher Effectiveness Training course was designed not 
' only to teach the same basic human relations skills as^the _ . 
P E -T course but to' give additional training m the special 
skills required for teachers to become effective m this new 
role. T.E.T. is a 30-hour course, utilizing essentially the 
same' instructional ^methods as the P.E.T. course. 



' schools are also beginning, to '^^-f f,„5''"„'°iyi^e"'' ' "/ ■ 
^^^^^^^^^^ 

l^i^sef ingVor special 8-"„P-°^,-;jf,f le^pinr -Ih ;s ani ' . 

??rifea:„iS!riorai f^]^^^:^'^^-^-vin,. ^ , 

scheduling, and advising on courses. ^ 

■' T c T Ti-rnviflp=; a'kind o£ training that many 

,ounre^?rs^/nf slhoEr^sfchf gistMia not 

a Non-evaluative, listening for, helping students solve thexr . . 

2. r:;e?Sod'o.rinvo.lving a teacher and a student.^ in the pro- 
,-Qess o£ resolving their own conflicts „^„nti^act" with' V 

•4 i framewor^for. helping parents changi their chiW^ 

's' SI?rdlCrc-aucting. effective g , ' 

troubled or un^er-achieving students • ^--r.- 

; WHAT IS TAUGHT in P.E.T. ? . , . • 

■ ■ . ■ ' * . " ' 

Session 1 PARENTS. ARE HUMAN . / / ■ 

They do not have to be consistent, present a united front; 
be forever tolerant, submerge their own needs . • _ 
Session 2 'HOW TO LISTEN SO CHILDREN WILL SHARE PROBLEMS 
"Active .Listening,-' a uew way to really..he^r . 

Session 3. PUTTI^NG YOUR NEW SKILLS TO WORK . .. 

Coaching and classroom practice- ^ ' , 

• ^;ssion 4 HOw'tO TALK SO KIDS WILL RESPECT YOUR NEEDS ' _ ! . . 

• Effective cohf rontatiori, that really works ^ •. ^ 

• 'session 5 OTHER WAYS TO PREVENT AND CHANGE UNACCEPTABLE BEHAVIOR . 

• V .Modifying the environment - 41 . ' . ' 

. -37- ■ . . ' ■ ■ : ^ . , 



Session 6 THE INEVITABLE CONFLICTS-WHO WILL WIN? 

Avoiding power struggles 

Session 7- THE NO-LOSE METHOD 

Why this met-hod avoids rebellion and resentment 

Session 8. HOW TO AVOID BEING FIRED AS- A 'PARENT 

How to be a good consultant so your child will listen 
your values . • 
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Behavioral Science Education Project 

AFFCCTIVE DEVELOPMENT IN SCHOOLS: 
RESOURCE PROGRAMS & PERSONS 



Name: David Groves 

litre':*- Co-ordinator , Primary Prevention Program, Focus 

Address: 615 Jones Street 

Grand Ledge, Mi. ^ 48837 
Other persons associated with program: 

.{Include titles) ' --^^ ^ * • ' 

Kyle Euckert, Program Consultant 

Dr. Cii DeRath/ Director, .Regional child ^ Adolescent services 

Name of programs Focus, A Program for Primary Pl^evention 

Affiliation: - - ^ . , 

■ , - ... / 

VVhen program started and terminated (or 
expected termination da\e: ; " 

1972 Fall - ongoing- ^ . 



Brief description of program: j Systematic, program implemented in elementary 
schools. Designed to teach problem- solving -techniques to help child 
become a\^are o£ himsel £',' others and his ehviroiiment . Our major aim 
is to help child focus on and understand his own self - development . A 
full tim-e Consultant -is' assigned to help the teacher integrate program 
materials into th^ daily curriculum process . On-going tra^ining and 
.individual teacher instruction and .consultation is provided. 



Materials used or developed: . ' ' \ 

lAsiny ^^ixfi^i>ent commercial Kits as well as encouragement iQr teacher to 
r^feace^new ones. * . \ 

Additional comments: 

■ J ^- - . . • ' 
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Behavioral Scit^nce Education Project 

AFFECTIVE DEVELOPMENT IN SCHOOLS: 
RESOURCE PROGRAMS & PERSONS 



Name: Howard G. Garner - - 

Title: Assistant Professor o£ Special Education 

Address: Virginia Commonwealth University 

918 Park, Richmond,- Virginia 23284 

Other persons associated with program: 

(include titles) n r • r^- " - 

Dr. George Giacobbe • • - 

Assistant Professor o£ Special Education 

Name of program: Teacher training program in special education: Area of 
' behavior disorde rs and emotional , disturbance 

^ Affiliation: ' 

Virginia Commonwealth University. ^ \ 

When program started and termiriated (or . 
expected termination date: 



Brief description of program: ^ 

Training' teachers in the development and use of affective education 
curriculum with children who have behavior disorders and emotional prob- , 
lems. , Students develop affective education units and use them with the 
university class prior to usitig them with children. ^ 



Materials used or developed: « 

All unpublished affectdve education curriculum ^units . ^, . 
Additional comments: 
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Behavioral Sb Education Project «55^. 

' AFFECTIVE DEVELOPMENT IN SCHOOLS: 
■ RESOURCE PROGRAMS & PERSONS . 

Name: William A; Poppen 

Title: Professor, Ed Psych and' Guidance 

Address: 108 CEB, University o£ Tennessee, Knoxville, TN 37916 

Other persons associateQ with program: . ^ 

(include titles) , • * ' 

' Charles L. Thompson 



Name of program: Group Approaches With Students. ^Educational Psychology 
and Guidance 5060; Taught quarterly - 
Affiliation: . • • " 

When program. started and terminated (or 
expected termination date: . 

Brief description of program: • - " ■ . 

This is a graduate course aimed at helping counselors, supervisors and 
others learn to consult with teachers -for - the purpose of promoting 
"affective" education. CI assroom , teachers can also take the cou^e to 
learn how -to do affective program^ *'xn the schools. The approach: xs to 
"do" the meetings rather then to merely learn about them. 



Materials used or developed: ^ 

C.L. Thompson and W.A. Poppen, Guidance for the El-ementary School : 
Counseling Techniques . Robertson Co. Schools, Springfield, Tn. 37172 $4 

Additional comments: -. ' - . 
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Behavioral Scionco Eduqation Project 

AFFECTIVE' DEVELOPMENT. IN SCHOOLS: ' ' - 

RESOURCE PROGRAMS & PERSONS ^ 

Name: Mrs'. Marc i a Rosenblit i ' 

ft, ^ ' * 

Hyie- Elementary School Guidance Counselor . ' 

Address: 393 Leslee Lahe, Highland Park, Illinois 60035 
Other persons associated with pro^rarn: 

(Include titles) . = ^ 

Name df program: How Come I Feel The Way I Do? A-t • 

Affiliation: School Dist. #108, Highland Park, 111. 60035 
W'hen program started and terminated (or ,. . ' ' 

expected termination date: " . ' . * 

1971 - continuing ' • ■ — 

Brief de^scriptlon of program: :. ' - 

I meet with groups of 10 nine year old children to discuss feelings, 
emotions, parent, te'acher, and peer relationships . During the same -span" 
o£ time, I meet with the teachers and parents o£ those children m 
separate sessions to discuss their feeUngs, joys, and pressures relative 
to teaching and parenting. We try to find commonality and unique areas, 
for all three groups an.d try to communicate the expressions and feelings^ 
to all three gr.dup~s~: 7. - ; ^ ^ 

Materials used or developed: . . ■ . 

Program description available • 

Additional comments: - ., 

This has become an established and highly successful program. • I. 
would be happy to share specifics of setting up and leading this type of 
prog-ram with others. ' . ■ 
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Hum an Development TrdTining Institute : 7574 University Ave. 
La Mesa,, Caiii'ornia 92041 

HDTI Researches, develops, '-'publishes and dis'tri'bute.s 
humanistically oriented e4ucational materi'als which meet the 
needs o£ students in the affective domain. An organization 
of professionals in the areas of Education and ^Psychology, 
HDTI offers, in addition to its materials, the following 
services : . ° 

Human Development Program- Pre-service and in-service 
•training for teachers, counselors and a'dministrators 

Staff Traini-ng in Affective Education 

Workshops in developing creative oral communication in 
children:, in Billingual Education Programs 

Career Development Institutes for /grades 1 through 12 

Correctional Institution Staff Human Relations Training 

Educational Research ' • 

Evaluations ^' . „ 

Materials Development . 

Needs/Assessme'nt ■ • . 

Ediicational Program Audits 
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Human Relations Education Project of Western New York :" 
Division of Curriculum Evaluation Development., Buffalo 
Public Schools .' Buff alo , N.Y. 

Human Relations Education suggests the philosophy of an 
overall approach to life and to the most profound values of 
human life. How young people experience life, how they become 
aware of values, and how they discriminate and choose among 
varues are important to the concept of Human Relations Educa- 
tion . , 

The human 'relations approach stresses respect for the in-, 
dividual and the development of a poBitive self -concept. A 
respect for the dignity of every human being is a _ basic - nece s - 
sity in the grow-th^tand development of human relations. It .is 
nnl y - trhr-niiffh .sHch -.-r.e-Sjie.ct^.. and acceptance, by othe'i-s that an. 
individual can develop a positive, healthy sel f -concept . 

The particular focus of the HREP will.be on - interpersonal 
■ and intergroup relations. Most teachers are interested in and. 
•willing' to improve the effectiveness of classroom human rela- 
tions, but they may not be aware- of available materials, effec- 
tive methods-,- or specific teaching skills and/learning activities. 
The- HREP will provide- classroom teachers with lesson suggestions, 
techniques, an'd materials designed to help them and their students 
gain greater insight, and understanding. r . 



s 



Behavioral Science Education Project 

■ ■ AFFECTIVE DEVELOPMENT IN SCHOOLS: 
RESOURCE PROGRAMS & PERSONS 

Name: Tommye Casey 'v . ' 

Title: Content Director . ♦ 

Address: Research for Better Schools, Inc.. /• 

1^700 Market Street/Suite 1700^ Philadelphia, PA 19103 s 

Other persons associated with program: 
(Include titles) • , 



Name of program: L anguage o f Personal . Experience 
Affiliation: 

When program started and terminated (or 

expected termination date: Started - December .1973 " 

Expe,cted termination -^November 1975 % 

Brief 'description of program: The Langu^e of Personal Experience (LOPE) is 

designed to provide teachers with the "tools to instruct children aged , . 

10 to IZ in" a vocabulary which will help, them to describe in a consistent 

way their personal " reality . • The intent is. to help children to analyze 

those^ elements o£ personal experience which, lead them to behave iri certain 

ways in specific situations. They come to understand the perceptions, 

feelings, opinions, and conclusaoAS that both produce and result from human 

behavior. The instructional materials make no pronouncements about the 

relative merits of perceptions, specific feelings, opinions, or behavior. 

Rather, they portray at every opportunity the full range of options and 

remain as neutral and nonjudgement as possible. 
Materials'^^used or developed: 

Additionidl comments: * 



. ' \ 



Behavioral Science Education Project 

AFFECTIVE DEVELOPMENT IN SCHOOLS: 
RESOURCE' PROGRAMS & PERSONS 



I. 



Name: 
Title: 

Address: 



Peter G. Doran, Ph. .D-. . . ' . ' ' 

Chairman, Hea I th '.Sc i encTe Dept., Secretary , Ma i ne ' s Health Education Co^nsbrtiu 
Health Science Dept., Un i vers i ty -of Maine at Farmington,. Farmington, Maine 04938 



Other persons associated with program: 
(Include titles)* 



Jack EBoynton, Supervisor of Media Services 
StateDept. of Educatidna land Cultural Services 



Name bf program: Leadership Training Institute -Life Coping Ski lls 
Alflllation: * Maino^s Health Education .Consort i urn 

When program started and terminated (or Summer VVorkshop - one -week - 1973, 1974, 1975 
expected termination date: . ^ a 



^ 



Brief description of program: Through a statewide consortium, we • prov ide . for trai n i ng.. 

; • in affecti ve techniques built around- mental hea I th . oriented 
instructional television series, e.g. !''lnside/Out" , Self, 
Inc. , One To Grow On. " , . '-^ • 



Materials used or developed: Instructional television* series— "Inside/Out", "Self, Inc.'' 

"Bread and. Butterf lies^' , "Social Semi nar" , "One To Grow On" , 



Additional comments: 



We use l.eadersh.ip training to initiate a process of teachers 
training other teachers in the. use of af feet i ve. educat i on 
techniques. Starting with a cadre of 50 we are able to-train 
up to 800 teaq^^hers to reach 12,000 chi l.dreh-pe-r-year. 
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Behavioral Science Education Project 



ATTECTNE DEVELOPMENT \n SCHOOLS: 
RESOURCE PROGRAMS & PERSONS 



Name: Wilma Hotaling 

Title: Educational Specialist 



Address: 206 Home Avenue 
\ Xenia', Ohio 4 538 5 . 

• Other persons associated with program: 
(include titles) 

• Maude Nagle, 'Psychiatric Nurse 
■ Name of program: 

Let's Look At Aggression ' * . 

Affiliation: 

Greene County Children's Mental Health Program 

yWhen program started and^terminated (or 
axpected termination date: 

" Brief NdescViption of program:; 

Presentation and discuss ion of film - Let's Look At Aggression 
as basis for workshops on discipline and aggression in young children. 
The group 'discussion is designed to. clarify individual understandin^g of 
aggression in children and to develop critical thinking about how such 
situatioirs can be handled in a 'pre-school setting. Workshops on this 
topic have\ been given -to parent gro:ups and teachers, as well^as students 

°"'"\ / . ■ ■ 

Materials used or 'd^eveloped: 
Film - Let's Look At Aggression 

Additional comments: \ T > 
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Behavioral Science Education'Projcct 

• 'AFFECT-IVE DEVELOPMENT IN SCHOOLS: 

^ RESOURCE PROGRAMS & PERSONS . - 

Name.: Barbara Ellis Long . . . ' 

Title:" Editor Elect, Journal of Clinical Child Psychology 

Address: 17 ' Granite Court . 
San Carlos, Ca. 94070- ' , 

Other persons associated with^'program: 
" (Include titles) • . 

Name of program: •• 
Affiliation: 

When program started. and terminated (or 

expected termination date: . ■ > 



Brief description of program: 



Materials used or developed: . ^ 

Attached list of publications describe programs 
Additional comments: 
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April, 1975 

LIST PUBLICATIONS 

• - If 

•a 

- Barbara Ellis Long ■•• ■ 



CURRICULUM: . . , . • 

i: Linehan. Tom. and Long. • Barbara Ellis , TheRoa^^ New York: 

*• Herder and Herder /Seabury Press.- 1970. - . . , ■ 

■ 2 • Long. Barbara Ellis. The Road Game. St udenLJ°£^' ^ew York: /. ' 

• Herder and Herder'/Seabury Press. 1970. . . . • « 

■ Long. :Barbara Ellis Human Relations Series. The^GraAeJT^ 1971-72: 

3. "Pebbles in the pool." . ?^ ' lo ' • 

A. ■ >it l: •V.n.oamir-' • . . ^-m. . 

5. "More about us 89 (3 56-58+ ^ - 

6. "Identity auction." , 89 3 . 56_5b 

.7. "Getting the message." / - 

8 "VJhen -Confusion- reigns." 89 5 . A3-^6+. ■ . • / 

9. . -The miik bottle game." fo' S ' 9n^t 

10. "Decisions, decisions." o^« 21-28 ^ ^ 

n.- "Why words?" - ^ ^"Bg' 9 ' 7^-76" ' 

12. ■ , "Why do people do wl;at th V do? 89. ^yj , /u /o- 

13. Long. Barbara Ellis, '•^^}^-^ ^^Z^:^^':::°t.::iiX W ^ 

-^^TI^^^^^^TI^r^^^I^Jl^^-l^^' New York. 
Li^iion Commit tee~7^7aJNESC0, ASP. 1971. . ^ 

■14. Long. Barbara Ellis . ThelJo^^ 
middle schools. (In press)- 



BOOKS : - 

1. Long, Barbara Ellis, Whsrs do.you Uarn.to be P^^Pl'^ " gi'*" (^a' ')' 

2. .Long, Barbara Ellis, Using the behavioral sciences^ 

■ 'socfal%;nai:rin%Kn1:h^oofs!-Re1^in "Lss: : .d.lsOn-Wesle,,- 1972 . 

3- -^!:?ro^.si^^nf r.^/e^ati ^<srp^^ 

Calllornia,: CallEornia State College, Penn ., 1972 . 
. » !,.„ PlUs To teach about human behavior. In: Skeel, Dorothy J.. 

'°"^\ed!)-^Ia5ii;LiJ!s^SS^^ pacific, palisades CA. : Goodyear, 1972. 

■5. Lon-g; .Barbara Ellis. Increasing -/^-.-.^^f i,rdrorrte^"hfr"tSni?g""' 

a opurse in psychology: A teasxbiixcy^b ^ , science as an agenf 

.program. . and A model ^or ^elementa.y sch 1 ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
of primary prevention. IiJ. ^"P"" J ' \.i^r^^^kT^^ and 

H^sturb ed children: Read jJ3ai» (Second edition, —w i . 

and Winotcn, 1975. . t^^ 



Long, Barbara Ellis-, The, journey to myself , (see aboye.) . 

• i , » • , - ■ 

PUBLISHED ARTICLES: , * 

\\ Long, Barbara Ellis , Teaching psychology to childre'h^ American Psychologist , 
1968, 23, ^August, 691-692. ' 

2. Long, Barbara Eliis, "Where do ypu learn* to be people now - in schools?" - 

- An approach for mental health , education. American Journal of Orth'o- 
■ psychiatry , 1969, 39, (2), March, 291-293. 

3. Long*, Barbara^ Ellis^ Elenfentary behaviqral science as mental health education, ^ 
Z*^. Elementary School Journal , 1970, 70, February ,253-260 . 

4. Long, Barbara* Ellas, Projective educatioli for creative human development. 

, Working pap,er prq^ared for the ASCd| Wojld Conference on Educationj Asilomar, 
. California, ^larch 1970 , mimeographed . (Published in Grade Teacher, 89, 
(1) September, vl971. '118-119, 124-130.) ' 

5. Long, Barbara Ellis, To teach about ^ human behavior. Educational Leadership , 1970,. 

27, (7), 683-685. . , / ■ 

6. Long, Barbara Ellis, A model, for elementary school behavioral sSience as an 

agent of primary preventron, a contribution to the symposium, "The* relevance 
of pre-college behavioral science for society.": Robert L. Afiderson, (Chmn.), 
' Washington, D.C., , September 1969.; (Republished in American Psychologist , 

• 1970, .25, 571-574.)' , ^ - o ' . . 

7. Long, Barbara Ellis, Implications of *a teacher training program^ developed 

for a curriculum in psychology, elementary level. A contribution to the . 
symposium, "Applications of Developrflental Psychology and Neurophysiology 
to'^the. Education of Children: A; New Look, "« Ravid Wolsk (Chmn.), presented 
at the XVIIth International Congress of Applied Psychology , Liege, ^ • 
J . Belgiu, July 25-30, 1971. (Published in The Proceedings , Brussels , Belgium: 
^' Editest. 1973.)' In Eric/Chess. AlsoiVi'jSAS (American Psychological 
Association) . ' ^ 

>^ 8. -Long, Barbara Ellis, and Wolsk, David, Projective education for the child's ; 
•need ^o know. Social Education , April 1971. 35, (3). 295-299, 309. 
» ' ■' • , 

9. Long, Barbara Ellis, Epidemiological considerations and implications of a 
mutated addictive vice recently discovered ' in isolated cases. Locus: 
Membership, Section 1. The.. Journal of- Clinical Child Psychology , 1, (1). 
Winter 1971-72./ 22. . . ' . ! 

10. Loni^, Barbnr-a Ellis, Wiere do you l!earn to be people: behavioral science 

and ethical imperatives in the /classroom. Ethical Education , Winter , 
1971, .5-6. . • • \ 

^ ' . > ■ ■ ' 

11. Long, Barbara Ellis, A model' for a behavioral science curriculum. Curriculum 

Trends, April, 1972. Croft Educational Service ,. Inc. , 100 Garfield Avenue, 
New London, Conn. 07320. ^ . . \ 



12.. Long, Barbara Ellis^ A tiodel for teacher training in the behavioral sciences. 
Curriculum Trends, , May 1972. Croft Educational Service , Inc.-, 

s' 100 Garfield* Avenue, New. London, Conn," 07320.- . 

' ^ \ . ^ • ' ■ 

13. Long, Barbara Ellis, A climate for learning. * Today ' s Education , September 1972. 

14. Long, Barbara Ellis, Difficulties of implicjL't assumptions in "Givi'rig Psychology 

Away." American Psychologist , Decemb.er, 1972 , 27 , (12). 

15. tpng, Barbara Ellis, Implications for educational change with elementary school' 
- * . psychblogy curriculum. A contribution to the symposium, "Possibilities 

for educational system change when behavioral science is part of the ^ 

^- curriculum." Ralph Ojemann and Lorene Stringer, (Chmn..-) .presented at the 

annual meeting .of the American Orthopsychiatric Association, Detroit, Mich. 
April 5-8, 1972, in: Professional Psychology , May, 1974, 166-174. 

4.6. Long, Barbara Ellis, Increasing depLu of self perception in children through 

a course in psychology: A feasibility study of a teacher training program. 
Presented a,t the XXth International Congress of Psychology , Tokyo, Japan, 
August' 13-19, 1972, in: Counseling & Values , 1973, volume 18V2. 

17.^- Long,' Barbara Ellis, with Freeman , Robert E. '-and Nyhan , Patricia ^A. An Adap- 
tation of the libad Game. Intercom, #75, 1974.' (Center for War/Peace 
Studies , New York) . . T ^. 



MIMEOGRAPHED: . - 

1. Long, Barbara Ellis, A behavioral science program for children as a primary 
prevention measure, paper presented^ at the Second Annual International 
Congress of Social Psychiatry , London , England, August S'i" 1969, 
mimeographed. ' ' , • • " . o 

2i . Long, Barbrira Ellis, Ideas for People Watchers ,- the .Survival Kit. Report of 
the Teachers' Workshop , 'August 3-14, 1970. Mimeographed. s. - 

3.. Long, Barbara Ellis-', Progress report , NIMH 314d grant: St. Louis State ^Hospital 
. teacher training workshop. in elementary behavioral science, 1971. 

4^. Long, Barbara Ellis j Projective education. A review of ^'research with a, 

behavioral science curriculum for sixth grade children. A contribution * 
to Xhe symposium, "Creative human development as a school, curriculum. " 
.William Hollister^, (Chmn.), presented at the meeting of the American 
Orthopsychiatric Association, V/ashington, D.C., March 21-24-, 1971.- 

5. Long, Barbara ElliSj Your students know more about you than you think, or 

how io do a strip tease without really trying, 1973. 

6. Long, Bar,bata" Ellis , 'and Bower, Eli M. Position statement on elementary 

^ school behavioral science , -presented to: The APA committee on pre-college 

psychology, December, 1973. 



7.- Long, Barbara Ellis, School/Community Mental Health ^Centers . Partnership in 
^' ' Child Mental Health Services. San Mateo County Department of Health and~- 

' Welfare, California. Proposal to NIMH. Funded, 1974. Eight year program. 
Annual Budget:. $355,186. ' ^ ' • 



Behavioral Science Education Project 

AFFECTIVE DEVELOPMENT IN SCHOOLS: 
^RESOURCE PROGRAMS & PERSONS 



Name:- Dr., Marilyn Wightman 

Title: Assistant Professor ^ : . 

Address; State Univ. College^^ New Paltz, N.Y, 12561 

Other persons-associated with proigram: 

(include t'itles)\ Dr. Sliirley Zeitlin ~ Assoc. Prof. . 

Dr. Nancy Schniedewind, Asst. Prof. 
Dr. Frederic Mayo, Asst. Prof. 

Name of program: Mas ter ' s in Humanistic Education 

State Univ.. College, New Paltz 
Affiliation: ' ' . 

W^hen program started. and terminated (or 
ekpected termination date: 



Brief descri^ption of program: / ' 

Master's program in Humanistic Education with concentration on 

af fective/component of education. Also leads to NY State permanent 
certification in .Elem. Ed. 



Materials iised or developed: 

Additional comments: - . . 

Dr. Wightman could give more information about the. program. 



Mental Health Education Branch: Division o£ Scientific ^ Tech; 
nical Information . National si t u t e of Mental Health. 
Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and Mental TRealth Administration. Public 
Health Services. Department of Health, Education and Welfare. 
'5600- Fishers Lane. Rockville, Maryland 20852 

Although we are aware that the Consultation and. Education 
staffs in many of the' Community Mental Health Centers are 
developing and using their, own mental health education pro- 
grams, we also know that many of the Centers have insuffic- 
ient^ staff alid funds to develop such projects for their own 
use.|i' Therefore, it seems imperative that the ideas and pro- 
grarlfb that have proven successful be shared with others. We 
are Suggesting an informal ""idea interchange,," coordinated by 
our office, which will accompl ish this objective and will 
promote communication among Centers . 

We in the- Mental Health Education Branch, are especially 
interested in ^mental health in the schools- -the development 
and dissemination of programs aimed at alleviating mental 
health -pfoblems and preventing mental illness among children . 
We would' like to provide you with. program ideas frpm^other. 
Centers. If you would be willing to share any resources that 
you have developed and the problems, successes, and, needs 
that you have encountered, all the. Centers could benefit. 
Our ultimate, common goad of preventing mental illness and., 
promoting mental health would be more easily accomplished. 



Behavioral Science Education Project 

.AFFECTIVE DEVELOPMEMT IN SCHOOLS: 
RESOURCE PROGRAMS & PERSONS 



Name:Getald L. Stone, Ph.D. ^ • 

Title: Coor4inator, Counseling PsychologX- Program 

Address: Department o£ Psychology, University o£ Western Orttario, 

London, Onfario, Canada ' \ ■ - 

Other persons' associated with program: * , ■ , 

(include titlesj William C . Hinds , Associate Professor, College o£ Education, . ^ 
\ ' . Michigan State Universtiy, East Lansing, Michigan (Mental 

Health Behavior^ Pro j ect) ' ' . . 

' - * . .continued . - . 

Name of program: Mental Health Project (Department o£ Mental health, Lansing- 
Michigan) . Problem-solving -Project (Mas ters theses , University of ^ 
Affiliation: ^ . Western Ontario) / 

When program started and terminated (or^ ^ 

expected termination date: M^entaL Health Behavior Project- - 1970-71 

Problem- solving Project' \ - 1974 - . ^ . 

" ' • ' ■ . * " ■ . »■> 

Brtef'descriptlqn of program: see ' ' ^ - - 

Stone, G.L.; Hinds, W.C., § Schmidt, G. L. Teaching merital health behaviors 
" to' elementary school children. Professional Psychology , 197S, 6, 34-40. 

Martin, D. Psychological education: An approach to probl em-solving training 
with elementary school children .-^ Unpublished Masters Thesis, University y 
V of Western Ontario • ' . • 



Materials used or developed: 



.... ■ { 

I 

Additional comments: ' 



Material available on request 
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Other persons associated with program: continued 

Gilbert W. Schmidt, Coordinator for the Eaton County 
Community Mental Health Center , Charlotte, Michigan 
(Mental Health. Proj ect) 

• Danielle Poitras-Martifi, M/A., c/o Dr. Gerald L. Stone 
. ■ (Problem-solving Project) '■ 



'J 
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Behavioral Science Education Project 

AFrCCTA/E DEVELOPMENT IN SCHOOLS-: 
RESOURCE PROGRA^^S. & PERSONS . 



.Name: Patrick R, McGarth ^ - 

Title: Director,.^ Mental Health Program 
Address: U, o£ Bridgeport, Bridgeport, Ct , 06602 
Other persons associated with program: . 

(include titles) Edward' B, McGinnis; Assoc, Prof M, S , , ^ RN 
' 'Kenneth ,Geier, 'M,D, Assoc , Prof, 

Michael Guglielmo, MSW Assist, Prof, 
Susan Mann, M,S,, ATR, Instructor 

Name of program: / • 

Mental Health Work Program 

Affiliation: ' • :; - 

When program started and terminated. tor - 
expected termination date: Start 1972 ^ 
• ' Continuing 



/ 



Brief description of program: . ' '\ 

Generalist Program for Mental Health Workers , Certificate § AA Degre-e 
•Levels w/options to emphasize specialization in working with' j 
^ Children ~? ^ ^7 Hospital 

Elderly > in either > . or V settings, ^ / 

' ^: Art therapy ^ ' ) Community ) . • ' 

Intensive clinical fieldwork with full University /to draw '^support" 
course from and affil iat ion with 30 local and regional Agencies^j/ clinics, 
M,H, programs, * . . / ■ 

V- . . _ 
Materials used or developed: , - . 



Add^t-tional comments: 



Program Brpchure (currently Being Revised) . 
Outline of Courses in Mental Health 
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Merrill -Palmer Institute: 71 East Ferry St., Detroit, Mich. 
48202 ' . 

A . ' . '" ' 

* . • ' »> ' • . 

I * ' . w 

• Graduate program with a strong emphasis on the affective 
development .of children in schools.^ ^ 

Enhancing Human Potential 
In Young Children And Their Families 

This program unit focuses on recognizing-' the potential 
'which -is inherent, in every child and enhancing the devel- 
opment of this potential- . ' 

The unit will direct its' efforts-Uoward the creation of 
programs^ which will help young children from the inn^r -c ity 
environment' to enh^ance their self -este^em, potential for 
creative growth, and movement toward an authentic life- In 
the process, intervention and growth projeots will be devel- 
oped in cooperation with other relevant community people - 
The setting will- be target schools from tlie inner city and 
"special schools in the broader community- . 

Possible activities of this group include seminars, 
workshops, discussion groups , encounter sessions, work- 
life^.proj ects , person-to-person dialogues., and individual 
interviews : ' 

Students choosing to work intensively in this unit must 
make a work-study commitment for t^he academic year. ^ The 
seminars are year-long courses, for which credit will be 
granted only at the end of three quarters. Enrollment m , 
the program is limited to graduate students with admission^ 
by consent of the program unit fqculty- 

Unit faculty: Clark Moustak'as, Cereta^-Perry . . 
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Michigan Association for Affective Edu'cation : c/o Assistant 
Superintendent. Battle Creek Public Schools, 75 Capitol 
Avenue, NE,' Battle Greek,- Mich. 49016 \ 



le purpose of this Association shct^ll be to promote and 
legiti'tiize a concept of education stress'pg the development 
of thejwhole person by - integrat ing the cognitive, affective 
and psychomotor; to advocate the importance of the affective 
.domain 'in the educational process-; to pro'^ide a- forum for 
communication and dissemination of information among all- 
members of the educational community. . 

Institutional membership: $25; Educational membership:, $5.00; 
Student membership,; '$1.00 „ • \ ' 
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Behavioral Scioncc Education Projoct 



AFFECTIVE DEVELOPMENT IN SCHOOLS: 
■ RESOURCE PROGRAMS & PERSONS 



Name: James J. Schafer " ' ^ . - 

Title: Mental Health Educator . . 

*«? 

Address: Connecticut Department of Mental Health, 90 Washington Street*; 

Hartford, Connecticut. 06M5 , - 

Other persons associated with program: 
(Include titles) • 

r 

Frances !• Roberts, Chief of Mental. Health Education - ' 

Name of .program: ''More to Grow on" \^ ^ 

Affiliation: University of Connecticut 

"When program started and terminated (or ■ ^ 

expected termination date: - - . 

Aprii 7 to May 12 , 1975 - ^ ^ 

Brief .description of program: , 

A series of five, two -Tlour programs dealing with the promotion of 
mental ' he-alth in. the classroom was presented through the University of 
.Connecticut's cable television system. Each program began with a speaker 
presenting a lecture (topics included: principal ' s role . Magic Circle, 
theatre 'games , institutionalized child, and mainstreams ), which was 
followed by ^discussions' at the three locations where the program was seen 
The discussions were led by experienced facilitators • The cable system's 
"talk-back" capability aTllowed' a brief question and answer period at the 
end • . - ^ • 

•Materials used or developed: 



Additional comments: 
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"^ ilow wovad monthly olDservations by your priifcipal.' and department chairperson afl'ect 
the learning climate in your classroom? In wiiat vrays can cValuator and teacher 
collaborate in developing specific performance criteria for groirth? In his rolo as 
"principal teacher, "DR. miC BERGER . of Suf field High School assigns top priority 
to teacher evaluation. ' He vdll discuss the. administrator's impact on the leanung 
envlrcnjaent on April 7 at 8:00 p.m. •/ 

'/ ■' ■' ■ ' ■ 
You went into teaching >dth the idea of wanting to help people live better lives. _ 
After college you toew a lot -.about subject matter but were still low on' "helping 

. skills i" You vrartt to really listen, . to focus on feelings in the 'classroom, give 
recorrnition,^ increase awareness of sijmilarities and differences, involve evei-yone, 

• and transfer leadership." Vj"here do you and your ^tudents learn these skiP-s? One 
place is in the "1-Iagic Circlei." In the April 14 program,- PAUL BERKEL, a psycholog- , 
ical consultant in' the V/est Hartfoixl schools.,, along vdth teachers who ha-ve used tne 
technique show how -twenty minutes in the Magic Circle affects the emotional growth .of 
students — - and teachers I , " ' •. ' " 

On April 28. watch imY HUl^lTER WOD? of the American Shakespeare llieatre playing 
theatre garaes'\ath a group oS graduate students. Fun and gaiaes time? o-They are 
fun end you v/ill be offered the opportunity to e:cperierice sane of the games but they 
have a serious purpose: to increase av;areness, creativity, and e:<pi*t3ssion. Mrs. 
Wolf will e:!cplain each grjne and its potential for promoting mental health and. 
affective education in the classroom. • 

Ti^aX is a "nojinal" child? VJhen does a child not belong in the regular classroon-.? _ 
^'mtxt happens to children yrtio are separated out into special' programs and institutions . 
DK. A1>F SLADE/VMEATON, Director of Education, Riverview School of the Children's Uait, 
Corinccticut Valley Hospital, and CHARLES LAUIO; Associtite Comjnissioner for Children's 
Ser\'ice3 for the Mental Health Department, tackle these and other questions ~ jrour .. 
questions - in program number 4 onlTay 5 . 

GABRIEL SBlCi-JSS has raised controversy in the educational community vath his recent 
repoi-t on- pupil personnel services. Do guidance counselors and special ed. teacners 
have a legitimate role in general education? ^^at additional burdens vdll "raainst.vea)Ti- 
ing" place on classroom teachers? In our last session, Simches, Unit Coordinator 
fo^ Emotiomtlly Disturbed in the State Depai'tment of Education, will to.lk about v.'hat 
happens? when a child >7ho has had special, help returns^ to .the regular classroom. This 
will ba on May 12. . * ■" ' J'^'''' 

TO GROW QM .■ ^ 



a series of five workshops de.signed to pro^-ide teachers vdth ussblc sla.lls for proraot- 
inr nental health in the classroom. Sponsored jointly by the Continuing Education ^ ■ 
Sei-.dces of llie University of Connecticut and 'ill e State Department of Mental Health, , 
"More to Grow On" is uidque in that each session includes: » 

*a presentation by guest expextvj.a closed-circuit TV> using films and tapes 
•^■group discussions led by qualified .facilitatnrs^ 
^i-talk-biick to' gueats through UCorui's cable faciQitics" , 
PLUS! UConn vdll avrard 1 Continuirg Pducatlon Unit (CF,U) for the successful comrlet ion 
oFthe course. CEU's arc a nationally recogniv:cd rccorJiUfi dt.-vice for cubstantivo, 
non-credit learning experiences; I/Dcations on reverse eide. - . 



" -r^ ? Behavioral Science Education Project 

■■■■ { ■ . ' "' '\ , 

AFFECTIVE DEVELOPMENT -m SCYlODLS: ■ 

RESOURCE PROGRAMS & PERSONS 
Name: Mrs. Bettye Alley 

Title: Materials Director, Robertson County Board o^E Education 



Address: 22nd Avenue and Woodland Street, ^ 
' Springfield , Tennessee 3 7172 

Other persons associated with program: \ 
(include titles) • 

f ' ' \' ... 

Name of program: Multi -Center App^roach to Elementary Guidance - , 

ESEA III Proj ect , • 

Affiliation: , ' ■ 

When program started and terminated (or , . ' . • ' \ ' 

■expected termination date: " . • " \. • • 

November 1, 1971 - .August 31 , 1974 \) . 

Brief 'description of iprogram: The primary purpo"se of the Multi-Center \Apprpach to 
Elementary Guidance programs was to establ ish vin seven e4^mentary\ schools , 
representirig a wide geographical area in Tennessee, model elem.enta^y school, 
guidance programs.. This project afforded opportunities to plan .and im- 
plement essential components of a meaningful developmental elementary 
guidance, program. -A significant purpose was to develop, design, or ,evai - 
•uate strategies, techniques, aijd measurable instruments for use m the _ . 
elementary school. The program incor.porated the ' concept that air activities 
are carried on. for the express purpose of helping the child be challenged 
and achieve success through -the psycho-motor, cognit-ive, and affective, ^ 

^ateri^Is used 'or developed: " • \ 

Slide -Tape J'resentation - "Guidance for the Elementary School" 
Book-- Guidance for the Elementary School : Counselor Techhig-ues . 

Additional comments: • . \ 

Copies of the book. Guidance for tlve Elementary School : Counselor Techniques 
are available from the Robertson County Board of Education, Springfield, 
Tennessee, at the cost of $4.00 per boo.k -post paid. • • «• 



Robertson County Board of Education 
22nd Avenue and. Woodland Street 
Springfield, Tennessee 37172 

MULTI-CENTER APPROACH TO ELEMENTARY GUIDANCE 

PROJECT COUNSELORS ' 



Henrietta Bradford- 
White Bluff Elementary School 
White Bluff, Tennessee.. 

Sharon Guthrie 
Central Elementary School 
Lafayette, Tennessee" 

Mavis Bprthick . Ruth Ann Wilson 

Greenbrier Elementary School Evans Elementary School 

•Greenbrier, Tennessee Erwin, Tennessee 

■ ■ - _ ........ ^ . ^. 

\ - Virginia Smith. " ■ 

Lipscomb Elementary School 
Brentwood, Tennessee 



Ethel Benson 

Ingram Sowell Elementary School 
Lawrenceburg , Tennessee * 

* Jacqueline Boehler ^ 
K,D. McKellar Elementary Schobl 
Milcin, Tennessee 



' * PROJECT CONSULTANTS 

Dr. Charles L. Thompson - Dr. William A. Poppen 
The University of Tennessee 
Department of. Educatiqnal Psychology and Guidance 
Knoxville, Tennessee 37916 



Bcliavioral Science Education Project 

AFFECTIVE DEVELOPMENT IN SCHOOLS: 
RESOURCE PROGRAMS & PERSONS 



Name: Frances T. , Roberts 

Title: Chief o£ Mental Health Education 



Address: Connect icut . Depa'rtinent of Mental Health, 90 Washington Street, ^ 

Hartford, Connecticut 06115 / > 

Other persons associated with program:- 
(include titles) 



Name of program: ''One to Grow On" . ' • ' 

Afflliatiori:. National Institute of Mental Health; University of Connecticut 

VVhen program started^and terminated (or * •* 

expected termination date: * * • 

May, 7 %o June 4, 1974 / • . ' ^ . 

Brl^f description of program:. \ . 

A. course consisting of five two-hour sessions was offered through 
the facilities of the' Univer,sity of Connect icut ' s Non^credit Extension 
Department. The program was seen simultaneously in. 8'cities using the 
Unive-rsity' s cable,/ teLevi^sion ^system.* The -^Eive -'speakers used^ films from 
fiIMI4's* "One to Grow'On" series as^'the basis for a one hour lecture 
pre'sental'^iun, which was followed by a'one-hour discussion period at the 
branches" led .by experienced facilitators. , ' 

Materials used or developed: 

"One "to Grow On" NIMH teacher -training serie^y. ' ' 
Additional comments: . ' ^ . * 
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Bchavlo[*al Science education Project 




AFrCCTIVE DEVELOPMENT IN SCH004=^: 
RESOURCE PROGRAMS & PERSONS 

Name: Gwynette T. Caruthers 

V Title: Direcjtor o£ Special Programs * ' 

Address: Department o£ Education, 29 Main Street Cheshire , Ct . 06410 

Other persons associated with prpgram: 
(include titles) Lois Rho , Teacher - Director 



Name' of program: Parental Prescho/ol Approach For'EarlA^ Intervention o£ 

Learning Disabilities . . / / \ 

Affiliation:/ / 

^^Xritle III ESEA (P. L. 89-10) 

Wharfprogram started and terminatea^(or 
expected termination date: 




started July 1 , 1972, estimat/e.d completion - June 30, 1977 



Brief description of program: Selected 'severely handic^fapped 'children cari be 
successfully served locally /when integrated .with a few children with 
predictable learnfng disabilities. An innovative feature of the program 
will be the continuous attendance of mothers bu/ilding curriculum in 
conjunction with specialists in a public school/ setting. 



(This is one of the few 
have seen in the laffective 



truly effective .parent/ envolvement programs I 
domain . ) 



Materlarls used or developed: ..Paijnphlets on different aspects of the program. 

Learning to Learn 



Additional comments: This program was validate!^ for State Adoption by an 
out-of-state evaluation teamA -June 1975. 

See article on . project in the\ '^The Title Il/I Quarterly Winter 1975. ESEA 
/Title III Projects for the Handicapped by fjational Advisory Council on 
Supplementary Centers § Servic\es." 



ERLC 



^-^ PSI (Probiejii Solving . Instruct iOiij : Lakeview Public Schools, 
"25901 Jefferson Ave., St. Clair Shore's, Mich. 48081 



PSI, or Problem Solving Instruct ion, is a proj.ect for 
'Students, in grades 6-12 designed to develop and. increase ■ 

problem-solving skills needed in any solid decision-making 
\process. It is intended to arm students with a simple in- 

l^trument- for implementing a solution to a problem, with a 
.hiWi probability of success in solving that problem. 

\. ' The objective of PSI is to create a universal model • in 
'problem solving incorpor^at ing techniques from other areas of 
i^nstruction such as Management By Objective, Values-Clari- 
fication, Verbal Skills, Group Dynamics, Psychology of Prob- 
lem Solving and Self -Defeating Behavior that can be applied 
td> both .cognitive and affective problems. The twenty ^^^teachejs 
in\the project are conmiitted to teaching the model and using 
it\in prese"nting t\vo cognitive units. 



■ ■ BehavioraJ Science' Education Project 

■ V AFFECTIVE DEVELOPMENT IN SCHOOLS: 
. . ' _ . RESOURCE PROGRAMS & PERSONS 

Name: Jini Golliijs, Mi£ Flaharty, Ingrid Rosenberg 

Title: Co -Directors , Project AFED (Affect ive Education), Titl.e III, ESEA 
(currently employed by the North Haven, Ct. Board -of Education) 

Address: jjo^^j^ Haven High School, North Haven, Ct,,' 06473 

Other persons associated with program: 

(include titles) Fifty teachers in the North Haven School System who have 
been trained by us in the use of affective learning in their own lives 
and classrooms. 

■' . . ' ^ 

■Name of program: ^^^.^^^ '^^^ \ 

t 

Affiliation: 

Title III, ESEA 

When program started and terminated (or 
expected termination date: 

June 1972.to June 1975 v • 

Brief .descriptioit of program: Our program encourages teachers to experience 
self-growth in a retreat setting for 60 hours, firstly through the col- 
lection of data about their behavior (and what costs are paid), and 
thirdly by trying-on and choosing behaviors that better suit our needs. 
The goal of our training is now toward the process of self-actualization. 
We also encourage teachers to do these things with their students in their 
regular grade level/subject matter classes and maintain support groups 
throughout the academic year within which individual and professional 
needs are dealt. 

•Materials used or developed: Public Logs o£ the training session (agenda 
for doing workshops in Affective Ed.) and newsletters ("Connecting")' 
which describe ^itor learnings-, individual's learnings, group learnijigs. 

Additional comments: and classroom anecdotes and learnings. 
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PROJECT AL PHA: Niles Community Schools, 720 East Main Street, 
Niles," MicTiigan 4912 0 ' . 



The Roots of Alpha 



Affective education is not new, yet some of us have 
neglected it in our attempts to cope with the "things and 
their forces" -that seem so • important if 'we look at life as 
a constant struggle. We must build and shape our ejiviron- , 
ment, 'wrest resources from the earth, solve problems of 
atomic structure, change raw materials into^useful goods, 
solve equations, .develop plans, and balance columns of ■ ^ , •■ 
figures. . . 

But, recently, some of us have begun to fake a second 
look. We have come to realize that although our appetite 
for things may be insatiable, we must work in a human society,- 
respecting the dignity of others ,if they are, to respect our- 
own dignity. For to use the cognitive tools that education 
gives us, we must be effective as humans.. ' , 

Battelle's Center for Improved Education, Columbus, _ 
Ohio, is responding to changes in our culture', which have 
caused educators in the Tast decade to reconsider "the content- 
of what is taught. Vast, increases in childhood exposure to 
mass media, along with the related decline of the family and 
religion as. strong influences, have made • character building 
and emotional development the business of schools, often by 
default. The appeal for affective education becomes even 
more urgent when we worry- over the dehumanizing aspects of 
our highly technological society. As Arthur W. Combs said 
recently in an address to elementary school principals. The 
trouble with education today is not is lack of efficiency 
but its latk of humanity. Learning is not a mechanical, 
process, but a human process." " . 

But seeking humanistic education and actually intro- 
ducing it are -two different matters. - Society and its rela- 
tionships With the environment are so complex that a high 
level of cognitive knowledge is required for survival. 
Curricula are crowded. with of ferings intended to make OQe . 
better perform some skill , better compete with other jobo 
seekers, or better satisfy college admission officers. In 
some cases there has been lip service ^to humanizing education 
but test scores, rigid: ag.e groupings, and letter grades are 
still all that Matters. At the other extreme, some experi^ 
mental schools have been so enamored with "making school a 
nice place to be" that cognitive learning is ignored; or mere- 
ly assumed. Near the middle should be an area where affec; 
■ tive educat.ion and cognitive education-the heart and the • , 
mind^both can receive attention. 

I ' Niles Community Schools- also views education as a human 
" -Drocess In an effort to implement humane education, the 
Niles administrators identified the need for an increased 

: ■ 7.3 - ■ ' , . : , 
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emphasis on the development o£ positive self-concepts in its 
elementary students. In order to achieve this end, Niles 
joined Battelle's Center for Improved Education and the 
Michigan State Department of Education in the development 
and implementation of Project Alpha. 

Project "Alpha seeks affective and cognitive education 
and also seeks to respond to a related problem-that o.f 
assessment in the affective domain. In cognitive learning, 
precise and measurable, behavioral objectives generally are 
defined, and' assessment consists of determining whether those 
objectives have been reached. In Project Alpha, demonstra- 
tions of success in the affective domain require different 
objectives which are based on a conceptual description of 
the effective human being. Through research leading to 
Project Alpha, and during the project, a pool of such ob- 
jectives is identified. Measures are developed for the 
•objectives, and "procedures are delineated for defining af- 
fective abjectives at the local level. 

The Niles Community School s -Pro j ect Alpha-beg^n in 1972 
oh a voluntary basis.. It was extended to the regular cur- 
riculum in 1973, and it now is in effect for all pupils 
through the sixth grade. Alpha is not a "radical" innova- 
tion but depends instead on a series of activities carried on 
in regular classroom situations. . Progress is monitored, and, 
there is in-service training to assist the teachers m imple- 
mentation of the activities. T.he development of Pjfoject 
Alpha was funded by Niles Community Schools^, the Michigan 
State Department of Education , and Battell's Center for . 
Improved Education. 



The Effective Human Being 

An effective, human being is one who is realizing the full 
potential of humanness: the renaissance man, the woman whose 
vocational and home interests are bo1;h considered, the indivi- 
dual whose civil rights .are .unquestioned. ■ In separate inves- 
tigations many behavioral sc/ientists and philosophers have _ 
studied individuals who appear to be realizing their full poten- 
tials. In developing his text for Education as a Human Enter- 
prise (1973, Charles A. Jpnes Publishing Co.), Dr. William D. 
Hitt Director of Battelle's Center for Improved Education, 
drew' on those areas, in which the" scientists and philosophers 
came to considerable agreement to develop a model of human 
effectiveness. The person resembling this model could be 
described in this way: ■ . 

"He knows who he- is and has a good image of himself. His 
words and his actions are idenical; he says what he -means and 
he- means what he says. He is open-minded, but he also makes 
•up his own .mind and has creative ideas. He has a sense of 
responsibility, or accountability, to himself and others. He 
talks and listens well. He thinks rationally. He is concerned 
about the welfare of' others. He has a zest for living. 

• It is easy to see that these ten characteristics touch on 
all aspects of the whole person-emotions, reasonirfg and intel- 
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lectual' ability, values, and conduct. While there m^y be: other 
characteristics, this model o£ an effective- human being pro- 
vides a basic framework and a realistic, workable approach to= 
personal development. 

Each- of the ten characteristics can be'defined as follows: 

Idei.tity -This is the sense or feeling of being one's self, 
not someone else; the same person over time. Psychoanalyst 
Erich Fromm defined identity as "the experience which permits 
a person to say legitimately 'I '-'I', as an organizing, active 
center of the structure of all my many actual or potential . , 
activities." Fromm also suggests that unless the indiviciual 
has faith in the persistence of his s6l£, his feelings of 
idejitity is threatened and he becomes dependent on other _ 
people whose approval then becomes the basis of his feeling 
of identity. The effective human being has a unified set of. 
values, a personal philosophy that guides and gives meaning 
to his life. He has identity; he is a "subject", not an 
"object". . 

Authenticity -The authentic person is I'for real", is "himself', 
Jiis thoughts and feelings .are consistent with his words, and 
actions. What he thinks, feels, says, and do.es are congruent 
with his personal philosophy- of life. ; 

Op en -mindedness -The open-minded individual is accessible to 
new ideas, approaches, "and insights. Plato stated: "Openne'ss ; v 
to correction is acquired by • education and is a sign of dis- 
tinction." Openness is a characteristic of those who recog- 
nize that truth comes through many channels and is not restrict- 
ed by personal dogmatic beliefs. The open-minded person con- 
tinues to transcend what he was beiore. Throughout his life he 
will question, search, 1 is ten , and:iearn new things . 

Independence -This- is the ability to stand alone. The indepen- 
3ent person has ideas of his own and is capable of making his 
own decisions. Over 100 years ago, John Stuart Mill, the 
English philosopher, described the individual who would not 
do his own thinking: "He who lets , the world, or his own por- 

' tion of it , choose his plan of life for h»im, has no need of 
any other faculty than the. ape-like one of imitation.'' The 
independent person does his own thinking'; he' is riot limited to 

-what others "think . Sometimes he may stand with the majority; 
however, he will fight .for his independence under all • conditions 

Responsibility -This means that a person considers himself to 
be answerable or accountable for his own actions . f Immanuel 
Kant, a German philosopher of the 17th century, emphasized the 
close relationship between freedom and responsibility: "Man 
alone'is free. But if man gives free rein to his inclinations, 

\he sinks lower than an animal because he then lives in a state 
of disorder which does not exist among animals." The effective 
human being is willing to assume responsibility ^for his free- 

■ dom lest\he lose it. ' • " . 

C oinmunicat\on -To the effective human being the objective of 
communication is to understand, grasp the meaning of what ^s 
being said (clarify), and to. respond appropriately to stimuli. 
As Martin -Buber said, "In a genuine dialogue, each of the 
partners; even\when he stands in .opposition to tJie other, 
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heeds, affirms, and confirms his opponent as an existi\ng 

other." The effective human being communicates with tjie 

other person as subject, not an object. He meets him as a 

participant, in trust rather than suspicion, in'openness 
rather than concealment. ' ' 

Reason -Reason is a joining of logic and intuition; it is 
grounded in facts but inspired by imagination. It repre- 
sents man's highest power of intellect., Jerrold Zacharias 
has listed the values that characterize the scientific en- 
terprise: longing .to* know . and to understand, questioning all . 
thing'^s ,' searching for data and their meaning, demanding 
'"verification^ respecting-Togic considering premises, and 
considering consequence s . In so much as the scientific- en- 
terprise is closely allied to reason. Through re ason , 1;he 
•effective human being as a subject, has a connecting link 
with other subjects. Reason provides the common ground. 

Problem Solving -Problem solving means th^_ability to cope. 
It is the opposite of rationalizing one failures, pro- 
jecting one's shortcomings onto others, or trying to es- ^ 
cape from the problem. John Gardner suggests that m^ is 
a problem solver by nature. "Total absence of problems 
would be the beginning of death for a society ^or an in- • 
dividual. We aren't constructed to live in. that kind of 
"world. We are problem solvers by nature -problem seekers, 
problem requirers."^ The problem solver is able to identify 
the problem clearly, generate alternatives, select the best 
alternatives, 'and cooperate with others in solving problems. 
The-'Effective human being. knows that the world has many pro- 
lems and that he will be faced with problems for the remain- 
der of his 1 if e . 

Concern for Others - Concern means a genuine interest in other 
people and in doing things - to .help others. Important qual- 
ities are empathy and compassion. Erich Fromm said, "Com- - 
passion o.r'empathy implies that I experience in myself that . 
which is experienced by the other person and hence that m 
this' experience , he and I are one." ImmanuaX Kant provides 
a guiding principle to compassio.n: "Act in , such a way that 
■ you always treat humanity, whether in your own person or in 
'' the person of any other, never simply as .a means, but always 
at the" same time as an end." The effective human being strives 
to put himself 4n the place of the other person,, to see tl^ . 
world as an6thet sees it. 

•Zest for Life -Having a zest for life means that the individual 
has ideas, hopes, goals', and plans that give ineaning and satis- 
faction, to his life. Maslow found that ". ... self-actualizating 
people e^njoy life in general and in practically all. it's aspects 
while most people enjoy only stray , moments of triumph, of 
achievement or of climax or peak experience.'-' In The Prophet . 
Khalil Gibran says: "Your daily life is your temple and relig- 
- ion.- Whenever you enter into it take with you your all. "The 
.effective human being enjoys his daily life and is rather opti- 
mistic about life in general. He is a totally existing person 
each day . ■ . ^ . 
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Alpha In Action 



Taking Alpha into the classroom invdlves some procedures 
like those we use in teaching English, or art, or science, or' 
spelling. We try to attaiA certain results, and we identify 
them.. However, we don.'t k^ep score by using a numbered rat- 
ing scale; we seek to identify certain characteristics by simply 
assessing their presence or absence. 

The philosophical basis is the ten characteristics of human . 
effectiveness. How can we tell if a person has these character- 
.istics? First, we look a little deeper by "defining each" char- 
acteristic in terms of objectives that people can. reach. The 
characteristic of identity is an example. This means that a 
person (1) has an - integrated sense of values, (2) has goals and 
objectives, (3) has a clear self-image, (4)- has the ability to 
act on his values, goals, objectives, and self -image ,■ and (5) 
has the ablLity to accept the Results of acting on his values, ; 
goals, objectives, and self-image. 

Then we can go to work to identify specific learning ob- 
jectives which contribute to each of these subcharacterist ics . 
For instance, a student with a clear self-image (a) can state 
his own awareness of his self-image, (b) can, predict future 
behaviors based on his self-image, (c) .can experience feelings 
related .to his experience of self-image, and (d) can express 
feelings related to his self-image in his past experiences. 
This' is not as. difficult as it may seem;- the affective learn- 
ing objectives are natural parts of each subcharacteristic . 

Working with Battelle, the Niles Community Schools Task 
Force on Affective Education developed some 40 activities for 
students from kindergarten througlf sixth grade which support 
the development of positive self-concepts and a humane educa- 
tion. For each activity, teachers use a checklist to keep 
track of goal attainment. Most of these activities can be 
conducted in an ordinary classroom, arid many of them contri- 
bute to cognitive as well as affective learning.. None' of 
them require elaborate special materials. While teacher aids 
would be helpful for keeping records and giving individual 
attention, the activities can be conducted by the teacher alone; 
The following are example: . - / 

The Alpha Donut , which allows a child tr- express his feelings 
about his likes and dislikes. For this, he child draws a 
circle about 3 inches- in diameter (lal^eled "ME") and then an 
8-inch circle around it. Between the two circles he draws 
pictures or writes the names of things he likes or feels really 
good about. He draws negative feelings and dislikes outside the 
circles.. This exercise encourages 'authenticity by helping the 
child analyze his own thoughts and feelings and their relation- 
ships, and»then by encouraging him to act- on .liis' thoughts "and « 
feelings and to accept the results of his actions. . 



am Thumbody", which allows the child to demonstrate the - 
ability to recognize his own unique identity. The teacher 
* * and students discuss what makes people alike and. what makes , 
•them different. The discussion is related to the uniqueness 
. Df one's- own thumb print. Then the children make thumb prints 
on construction paper and use them to* make badges or cartoon- 
like characters.- (Using this theme,, the Niles Community 
Schools have made a film strip showing how the Alpha activities 
are related to the characteristics of an effective human ^ 
being . ) 

Project Alpha began in Niles in 1972. Kindergarten through 
third .grade classes were involved first on a voluntary basis, j 
The Task Force was 'organized, and cognitive and affective 
objectives were drawn up. ^ A diagnostic test, the Cooper smith 
Self-Esteem Inventory, was administered before and after the 
program. Result s were ' encouraging . Eiglity percent of the 
district's classroom teachers through the . third grade volun- _ 
teered to participate. > • ' 

In 1973, Alpha became a regular part of the curriculum, 
through the fourth grade, involving 2100 students in 63 
classrooms. • A validation team approved the projeQt^in the 
spring of 1974 , noting:' > ^ • 

•'The NilGS project has demonstrated its effectiveness by rea- 
lizing both objectives validated (objectives were implement- 
ation and growth of self-esteem). Specifically, this. pro- 
ject has shown that self-esteem of 72 percent of the students 
was either maintained or showed growth. Further, the evalu* 
ation documents state that this type of program can be 
effectively implemented with existing teaching personnel as 
demonstrated by high leveLs of activities utilization.'' 

In the 1974-75 school year. Alpha was introduced through the 
sixth grade, reaching 3054 students in 118 classrooms. Prep- 
arations were initiated to introduce this humanistic learning 
program into other interested Michigan school districts. 

Some comments from Niles teachers using Alpha are as follows: 
: "The children haVe become more tolerant of each other through - 
out the year. They listen, to' what others have to. say. ^ . 

"One boy who'. has been quite shy about reciting or otherwise 
. speaking up now can do better. He will even laugh with us if 
he, -makes a mistake . ^ • 

"The class has learned to be accountable/as a group for its 
behavior ... They monitor one another and have -respect and 
pride in their^group. 

"On- s.everal occasions altercations arose that involved several 
children... They chose to liold a closed meeting and settle 
' their _ own differences . It worked beautifully. 

".'..self-control, and ability to cope in a girl who was com- 
. . plete.ly anti-social and „'dbwn on being al ive^. ' She now smiles 
and copes with stressful situations. 
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"The 'Either-Or' activity really blosspmed. We had many 
debates ranging from chocolate versus White milk to should 
children be sent- to bed without supper. ( .. 

•"...We got to know each other in a very informal enjoyable 
way. -- It helped draw us together." . , 

Rarely is unanimity in any instructional situation achieved, 
and teachers like the rest of "us sometimes resist change. .But 
Alpha-Task Force members are pleased that last year 96.6 
percent of the teachers implemented the program fully and 
90 percent completed the reports that were requested. 
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Bcha.viordl Science Education Project 

AFFCCTWE DEVELOPMENT IN SCHOOLS: 
RESOURCE PROGRAMS & PERSONS 



. / 



Narne: Garth Errington 
.Title: Assistant Superintendent 



^Address: * Battle Creek Public Schools 
\ Battle Creek, Mich. 49t)16., 

ufher peirsons associated with program: 
(include titles) 



Project Bacstop 



1 . 




Na me of prog ra m : 
AffiliVtion: 

Battle Creek Public Schools ' 

When program started and terminated (or ' • 
expected termination-date: 



Brief, -description of program: ' . 

The\Battle Creek\Schoo'l District^ has . used its extensive outdoor education 
exper?.en\ce and staff to develop and test' soiiiQ notions about effect ing some 
positiveA changes in inter-racial' interaction among , seventh grade students in 
the most Waciall/ troubled junior Ixigh school in the syst'em. 
' *- ' \ ^ ^ ■ 

The concept was to develop, a series of structured experiences in a Variety 
of- wilderness settings which would bring students of different races together 
m stressful, adventure activities designed to promot?^^ interact ion, communica- 
tion and cooperation among part icipat in^g students. 

\ I I - / 

Materials usfed ox developed: ' / • ^ 

. ' \ ' - . , ' • ' . . • 

Additional comments: * . 
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Project T.E .A.Ch. : Dakota .County Mental Health' Center, 744 
Nineteenth' AV-enue North, South ^t. Paul, Minnesota 5-5075 

T.E.A-.Ch. is a program consisting of 10 two-hour sessions 
o£ communicat4:on skill -building conducted by. Jim Angell of the 
Dakota County Mental Health Center with an opt ional " iMagic Cir- 
cle Workshop conducted by a trained Human' Development Program 
representative. ' * • 

. si)eci£ically , the skill -building sessions deal with: (1) 
Tracking (hearifig and responding to the feeling component of 
a given message, (2) Congruent message sending (the use of "I" 
messag.es to Share feelings), (3) Iden,tifying and understanding 
various style^ of communication, and (4) Learning how to con- 
structively send negative feeling-messages and positive feel- 
ing-messages . ( . 

... 

The Magic Circle Workshop provides training xn the use 
of a particular technique through which the above mentioned 
skills may be utilized. The Magic Circle is the 'vehicle by 
which children ibarh about their own and about othefr's 
emotional needs and ways to meet those needs. 
■ •% ■ . ■ ' . " ' 

' T.E^A.Ch. i,s.. designed to: (1) Improve teachers' and 
s-tudents' awareness of their owri feejings and emotional needs 
(which can lead to a^more relaxed, open, mutually respectful, 
efficient and creative classroom atmosphere]; (2] Proy^ide 
a mental health education program in .which a broad spectrum 
of people are exposed at a young age' to an opportunity to; 
(a) learnr about the * importance of emotional needs, (b] develop 
the' intra- and inter -communicat ion skills necessary t-o deal 
constructively wi-th' those neeci.s aiTid (c] develop an increased 
sense of« worth and value as human beings. • . ' 

The training proposed!^ by project T.E.A.Ch<*"pffGrs a 
structured learning experience . within which the teacher 
is provided an opportunity to marshall and re'fine his or 
her existing communication-skills so as to maximize the 
•effect of those skills in enhancing the emotional aswell as 
.the cognitive growth of hi3 o/ her .students . The^ program . 
is also designed to provide a sense of mastery and self-' 
confidence on the part- of th^ teacher in his or her efforts 
to deal with the emotional components of the student's. 
e*ducational experience. \^ . 

' Two ^graduate credits are available through MankatO 

State upon completion of the program. ... 
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- Behavioral Science Education Project 

AFFECTIVE DEVELOPMENT IN SCHOOLS: 
. RESOURCE PROGRAMS & PERSONS 

Nam^: Clayton, E. Ladd, Ph. D. , 

Title: Chairman ^ Professor • 

Address: Psychology Dept., Eastern 111. Univ,, Charleston, 111 

■ i ■ ' . • ■ 

Other persons associated with program: ^ 

(.include titles) • * .> . 
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Name of program: Courses: Psychology Applied to Person^al Adjustment (SIU) 

(of) MentaL 'Hygene (EIU) 

Affiliation: " ' « . 

Unpublished, experimental test: Psychological Self -Help . i 
When program started and terminated (or • , . . * - , 

expected termination date: i started the . course at Southern 111. Univ. in • 
1971, with the help o£ Nate an^ Vicky Azrin, and have taught it evet 
since . • ' 

Brief description of program: . , 

It is aj effort at the university level to- me.aningfully organize and tea^zh 
What is known in psychology so that it can -applied inpne's personal 
life to enhance change in the desired directions. It is an elcetic 
orientation which does not over-simplify complex situa/tions or make 
excessive promises. It teaches one to be; their own th'erapist. 



Materials used or developed: * ' o , . ^ 

1. Textbook * 3. Class syllabus ^ 

2. Student workbook Cl, 

Additional comments: • . • - v 

The course is taug'ht at Southern 111. Univ. now by Dr. Dick Miller 
at Univ. of Maryland at 5^alisbury by Dr. Bob -Graf f , an^ to some extent at' 
U.N.C. and U. of Md, / 

.. . . .. 7 : .: . ■ ■ 
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'Behavioral Sciencl Education Pi"oject 

AFFECTIVE DiyEiaP-MENT IN-SGHOOLS: 

RES'OURCE PROGRAMS & PERSONS ' • ^ 



I 



^ Name: Mrs . Frances Fick / ' 
rp^^jg. Educational/Consultant 

Address: 6-35 So. Main, 'So; Bend, Ind. . 46623; 

Other persons associated wJith program: 
(include titles) 



'-.Name of program: »*The Role ©£ Affective Education in 'Drug Abuse Prevention" 

ti , \ ■ " ■ • " - . 

Afflli^tiom' Indiana Dept.' of Public Instruction . . • 

When program'started and terminated (or . ' 

expected, termination data: 1970 - termination date uncertain 

' - - « o - ■ •- ' ■ ' . • • . ' " 

Brief dc'sctviption of program: Promotion o£ Affective Education, via: , ^■ 
—writing and distribution of a State Drug Gui'de -- conducting vjorkshops, 
inservicei etc. for administrators , other- school personnel:, students, 
parents, youth workers, etc. in various Affective approaches, i.e. com- 
munications, values clarifications, concept building, conflict -- con- • 
•> ducting 4 day workshops for community teams' (150+ teams to date), resolution.^ 
*"etc. -- Initi-afing peer student - peer parent and peer , teacher programs , 
°^ includes #ie tra'inirig o f '-support, teacher teams in schools. Also - Pilot, 
new materials for Dr. Merrill » Harmin, co-author of "Values' m. Teaching ■ . 

Materials used .or developed:. Co-author of the Indiana- Drag Education Resource 
Guide. (An a affecti've/coghitive approach to drUg abuse ^ delinquency . . 
presentation), several additional miscellaneous materials ^ have been de- 

Additional "comments: .Veloped and are ^distributed. : 

A.CompIiinentary 'copy of the -Drug Guide avail abie write to me at the above 
address . • ' ' . . 
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Behavioral Science Education Project 



AFFCCTIVE DEVELQPMENT IN SCHOOLS: 
\RESOURCE PROGRAMS A PERSONS"' ' 



Name: /Marian Chapman 

! 

Title: Content . Director 



Address: Research for Better Schools, Inc. 

! . 1700 Market Street/Suite 1 700 , j Phila^e,lphia, PA. 19103 

Other persons associated with program: 
(Include titles) : ^ . 



'Name\of program: Skills for Ethlqal Aqtion 
Affiliation: 
/ When program started and terminated (or 

/ expected termination date: Started - Octbber =^1973 \ ^ 
( . ■ ' Espect(5d termination - ^November '1977 

Prief description of program: The' overall bbj ect ive of the Skil ls fPr Ethical 
Action inst^ructional materials, is tq' provfde. teacheWs with the tools to 
I iJucate to 14 -years -olds to use a behavioral s.trate^y which leads .„to^ 
actions co,Tisistent with their Regard for the valuesTof self, others, and 



ob j ect ivity 
strategy, a 
the. learner 
This action 
individual , 



Some essential 
prescript ion for 



intentions underlie 
behavior, a guide, to 



a 'process that 



can use m daily life. I The outcome ^of t|ie strategy is actipiT.^ 
must meet two criteria:] It must further the values of the 
and it must respect the! rights of othersl Thus, the-primary 
aim is to teach the skill strategy jas a behavior tool. A secondary oh- 
lective is to dispose the learner to use the strategy in "his/her own llvfe. 
^?laterials used or developed: , The/f strategy steps are: Value -naming, Gfet 

~~Ideas, Make Idleas Workable, Consider 



■Additional comments: 




Consider Others, Act, Reflect 
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"Sdc la I Sc i enc e" E due at ion Co ns o r t ium , Inc .: 855 Broadway^ 
Bouldpr , Colo,. 80 30 2 • 

What Is The Social Science Education Consortium (SSEC) , Inc ? 

• ah organization establ ished in 1965 composed o£ nearly 
one humdred leading social scientists and educators 

• • a social studies/ social science education resource 

and dissemination center 

a legally estabJLished not-for-profit corporation 

Why A Consortium ? ' . 

•Nearly ten years ^go leading social ^ scientists and social 
science educators \ pooled their talents and focused on 
improving the quality of social studies and social science 
education in ele*menta'r,y and secondary schools . 

. The '.SSEC is\ the legally established .body committed to 
this mission. Its policies and scope 'are determined by 
a National Board of Director's, and administered by a 
central staff at the consortium offices in Boulder, 
Colorado . ^ . 

Who Supports The Consortium Activities ? ' \ • 

Primary support * come s from the Nat ional Science Found- 
ation 'and uthe U.S. Office of Education. 'Other funds 
have come from private foundations, sale of publications, 
consulting work, * membership fees, and gifts. c 

. What Are The Consort lump's Goals ? 

to provide a forum for social scientists and educators 
to exchange ideas ' and vl.ews about improving the quality 
and effectiveness of social studies/social science, ed- 
ucation in the Uni-ted States. ' . ^ 

to disseminate ' anal yticaJL^Ln^fo-^ni^a^ social 
studjie^sj:.cu-r-r-ic^ul'unr^ instructional methods, 

— andT trends -. . ^ • , - 

to assist teachers and .school administrators in identi- 
fying, selecting, and effectively using new ideas and 
methods in social studies. 

What Does The Consortium Do To Meet Its Goals ? . 

Publishes a variety- of items related to social science 
education, including occasional papers , newsletters , . 
books , and analyses of curriculum materials 



con due ts" "c"o iTfeYe n^c'e"s~aiT^^ t d in t r o d.u c e educa- 

tional decision-makers to -new ideas and to train> them 
in the analysis, and use o£ innovative social studies 
curriculum materials and methods 

serves as. the contracting agent for ERIC/ChESS, the 
ERIC Clearinghouse for Soc ial Studie s/Social Science 
Education-the Office of Education supported center that 
puts social studies material into the^ ER^C system and 
publishes reviews and analytical pape'rs Hased on that 
material ^ \ 

maintains a Resource and Reference Center (with ERIC/ 
ChESS)-a **hand5 oh*' center with new social studies pro- 
ject materials, , innovative- textbooks, gam.es and simu- 
lations, ERIC microfiche collection, professional 
dibrary, and refqrence materials ^ 

consults, utilizing SSEC membership, to meet 'individual , 
school, and system needs upon request 

communicates through* an 'idea -sharing network, to pro- 
vide ijiformat.ion aojd to' stimulate'. and facilitate coop- 
eration among curriculum developers and innovators 



SEMTOP (Southeastern Michigan Teaehers o £ Psychology) : 23704 
Schroeder, East Detroit, Michigan 48021 



- The purpose o£ the organization is to provide the oppor- 
tunity to share resource people, student activities andpro- 
ject ideas, techniques and gimmickry , materials, media and 
media informat ion^, textbook criticism, experience with inno- 
vations, as well as having someone to^^talk shop*' - with who 
understands some o£ th^ unique problems arid interests. We • 
are, in a group, our own best resource. ■ 
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- Bohavloral Science Education Project 

AFrCCTIVE DEVELOPMENT IN SCHOOLS: 
RESOURCE PROGRAMS & PERSONS 



Name: Susan H'. Dennison, MSW 

Title: Clinical Social Worker Crippled Children ' s Society 

•Address: 147 5 NW 14 Ave. - 

'Miami', Fla . 
Other' persons associated with program: 
(include titled) ' \ 

graduate social work students ' ■ ■ : , 

' ' 

Name of. program: . ^ 

"Talking - Time Group" 
Affiliation: . " " 

When program started and terminated (or 

expected termination date: This program is throughout the school year ^ 
with our Learning Disable'd Children - ages 4 through 8 . 



Brief. description of program: . / ■ 

About 6-7 children are in the group . at one ■ time and usually each 

group runs 1 0- weeks-meet ing twice a week for a half hour each time. 

Areas of concentration are (1) to shape ^ reinforce the expression ■ 
.of feelings and (2) to provide the same reinforcement for cooperative 

play, learning to work, and play within a peer group. 



Materials usQd or developed: Feeling Board ' (the five senses are placed 
on a board with an example) -pictures with prople's feelings displayed 
clearly-ganes played-have to" tell stories involving^ how you felt or feel 

Additional comments: ' . ^ . - • 

Since I have only had this program one year I also am in the process 
of developing it and would be open to any additional suggestions and 
would be. most interested in staying in contact with other agencies doing 

J similar programs. ' . . ' 



• ; Behavioral Science Education Project 

AFFCCTIVE DEVELOPMENT IN SCHOOLS: 
• • ^ RESOURCE PROGRAMS & PERSONS 

Name: Betty Berzon ... 

\^ ■ 

"Title: Content Director \ ' 

Address: Research for Better Schools, Inc. 

' ' 1700 Market Street/Suite 1700, Philade'lphia , PA 19103 
Other persons associated with program: «. * 

(Include titles) • . • 



Name'of program: Testing Interpersonal Hypotheses 
Affiliation: 



\ 



When program started and terminated (or 

expected termination date: Started - December 1973 \ 

Expected termination - November 1977 '\ 

Brief description of program; Testing Interpersorial Hypotheses provides^xte acher 
with*the tools to educate fourth-grade children in ^selected interper\Sonal 
skills. The materials emphasize children's peer relationships as thevraW 
material from which the teacher fashions the learning experience. To \ - 
facilitate learning in interpersonal need areas, an introductory unit cDf^ 
s ix lessons provides de finit ions • and explanations of intr apersonal and 
interpersonal experiences to enable communication* about them. The materia' 
consist of six units . Unit I includes six story-line lessons focusing on 
definitions and explanations of internal real ity and external real ity: 
What Your Senses Are; What. Your Feelings Are; What Makes You Feelings 
Happen; How to Show Your Feelings \o Others; /How to Join. with Others to 
Materials used or developed: -i 



Additional comments: 
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Brief description o£ program: continued 

Get Things Done; and How. to Enjoy Being with the People You 
Like and Love. Unit II emphasizes skills in:the Inclusion 
area, with four lessons on including others and four on being 
included by others. Unit III deals with skills in the Control 
.area,, with four lessons on working with others and fo-ur on 
getting others to work with you. Unit IV emphasizes skills in 
the Affection area, with four lessons on liking others and four 
on being liked by others. 



Training Teachers in Ps>y;halogical Educ^ition : 417 Rock St. 
. • Fall River, Ma. 02720- t. .- 

. 'Teache-r Training in Psychological -Education is an in- 
service teacher -training program to implement the Fall River 
Drug Abuse Curriculum on a*" city-wide basis, the Fall River 
Drug Curriculum has elements o£ sel^-imagc , coitimunicat ioj>^' 
skills, values, decision-making and drug knowledge. 
' ■ ^ - " ^'i - . ' ' ' ■ 

•Experience in Fall River has shown that teaching facts 
about drugs has no effect on student patterns of drug use.. 
. \ This teacher-training' program is based on the belief that 
drug education put into the context o^ humanistic psycho- 
logical education can be very effective. 

The goal is to foster the normal emotional growth and', 
psychological development of each student. This ' in-service 
training proglram aims to prepare teachers to responsively 
\ address themselves to^ the "whole child" and thereby be pre- 
^pared to deal not;only with the drug crisis but with any 
soci^al crisis that comes along. . . 

Training^ and evaluat^^on consultants are supplied 
'through' Gerald Weinstein, ' Director of the Center for 
Humanistic Education .at the University of Massachusetts. 
Before' Fall River teachers are accepted into the Training. 
' Program, they must have completed a University of Massa- 
. chuse'tts course • (given in Fall River) entitled, "Introduction 
' • to Humanistic Psychological Educatio,n." ^ - 

<, . Through this course they receive a conceptual framework 
to understand the Training Program before actually volunteer- 
ing for it. They also participate in many low risk- experien- 
tial exercises designed to give them' a. "gut level" Introduc - 
lion. to the Training Program. 

« 

Te-achers who' then volunteer far the training in psychol- 
ogical education receive a minimum of 04 hours during the 
^ 1972-73 school year. - They form suppcJrt groups which meet at 
' least every two weeks . Once a month a consul1:ant comes f rom-- 

the University of Massachusetts to present some new methods 
or techniques of psychological education, requested by the 
■ teachers . ^ - 

During the school year these teachers will be videotaped^ 
^' in their classrooms at least once .a month and be given feed-' 

back by their support groups.' They will endeavor to move. 
I their classrooms toward the following norms: more spontaneous^ 
teacher; student -teacher shared decision-making; teacher as 
facilitator; students* workmate; individual ized instruct ion; 
learning centers; feelings will be legitimate; "present" 
' . orientation. It is' expected that 25 teachers per year will 
receive this training.. 
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Behavioral Science Education Project 

AFFECTIVE DEVELOPMENT IN SCHOOLS: 
RESOURCE PROGRAMS & PERSONS ^ 



-Name: Jerry ^ieniek Carolyn ^fessels 
' Title: 'Values Education Teachers 



Address: Dearborn Public Schoc?ls, -Office of Academic Education 

^824 Lois Ave, Dearborn, Yichigan .48126 : 
Other persons associated with program: 'Frederick Schreiber, Coordinator, Academic Educatic 
(Include titles) ' * Frank Alexander, Principal, Nowlin Elementary School 

* Harvey Failor, Principal, Fordson Hig-h School 

>o- Chairpersons-Values Education' Advisory Comrnittee. 



Name of program: ^ Values Education 
Affiliation: Dearborn Public Schools 

When program started and terminated (or ^ . ' ^ - , 

expected termination date:, ' * ; 

^'Prograin. starting date: September, 1974 / 

Progr^lTH termination date: ? 

Brief description of program: See attached description and ''Report of Values Education-" 

^ Program, First Year Evaluation, 197^- 75^ ' 



Materials used or developed: Included in "Report of s^Values Education Program, 

. . ' First Year Sval\iation, 197^-75'* 



/ 



Additional comments: , Additional information, questions, or assistance will be 
' provided by Jerry Bieniek or^a-rol:^'^ ^fessels by calling: 

. . ' ' , " 1.313-582«pi^41 

. . - ^ Ext. 25Upr 252 . : ' .. 
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DEAHBOH>,' COMKW^ITY TASK FORCE 
AD HOC PHOGHi'u'i PLtLivIvilNG COMMITTEE 



SERVICgS PROVIDED BY T D3ARB0HN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
HiLLATE'D TO 6.UHST3m-.CS A£Ublj. PHOBLr^XS 



I, AGENCY - Dearborn Public School^, - Values Education Program 



A. Historical Background 



ERIC 



Initially the Dearborn Public Schools worked In co- 
operation with the CorTimunlty Task For.ce to combat 
drug abuse by providing .school prevsntion, education, . . 
and inservice training progranis, Wayne Coiinty Inter- ^ 
mediate School District initiated the inservice -train- . 
Ing through, their DAH'i&S (Drug . Abuse Heductlon Through ^ 
Education) program. Essentially this program is pre- 
ventative in nature, using such approaches as values 
clarification to help young people with a more ef- . 
fectlve decision-niaking process ,and at the same time 
become more.av7are of themselves. 

AXiother program O'f inservice , emphasizing prevention 
and intervention, v;as presented by Dr,. Aurihor Jalkanen 
of Oakland Community College. His, model of. Peer Group 
Interacticn--has been adopted by the Dearborn Public : 
Schools including a conraitmerit to provide a teacher 
and released time 'to implement "this program in in- - 
terested secondary schools. A peer interaction group 
is designed for students who are generally dissatis- 
fied with their life and who wish to resolve drug, • 
school, or parent related proble^ns. This program "is 
based on the premise that youth, given a chance, will 
help each other in a trusting manner and that they 
can' make aDDrooria-ce decisions that v;lll- result in a 
more fulfilling lifcotyle, 

Peer ^ 
Dearborn 

picture. bT;ai I wno are experiencea ana/or inexperi- 
enced in values clarification must be found and ass-l$t- 
ed; to- develop their competency through Inservice. In- 
sltes into self-defeating behavior, communications on 
a family or interpersonal basis, must he^promoted. 
Materials, nev; concepts and a heightening of the. total 
. consciousness of staff to their responsibility for af- 
fective-education must be achieved.' 
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Dearborn is now taking a step- further and currently . 
irapleinentlns a -t^rosram ^of Insferv-ice in" values edu- 
cation for our staff which places an emphasis on. the 

■ develoDHient of the student • S awareness pf hlmseli. 

■ Se are'enSourasing : opportunities for the student- to 
• experience his or her ovm values , -feeliings , and 

. att;^udes that affect one's daily life|.. 

■ B.. Service Delivery--- i • 

Values education inservice is^ being prpvided by two 
staff ijembers who have been assigned to carry out 
» 1-hiq resDonsibility full tisi^ .in the form of work- 
shops^'mee?in6S.-a^d, personal contact with Dearborn 

staff. , ■ ' ' / . 

C. Service Population , / 

' ' A^proxiruately 1,000 staff members affeqting 18,000 

. stSdents. (Note; This is a ^voluntary involvement 
"\ program. ).'/•. . . . 

II.. AGENCY FUl^iCTIOl^^ 

A. Prevention---- 

Both th- values education Inservice program aftd the 
• peer interaction grips' are aimed at prevention Ox 

.. ' gubstance abus e "Z'^"" : 

1 Values Education Program - fipproachesr, 

methods,, and techniques which can be used 
' by teachers in the classroom to. help young 

•l peoples gam a better understanding : and 

control over their b\m lives.. • 

2. Peer Interaction Groups - a structured and 
. goal oriented model with a rational ex- 
perience that provides youth to th^^^k 
through t'heir probiems in life and gain 

more self-control. 



B. Intervention- — 



Peer interaction groUps are also aimed at intervention. 

1. The model^re-suDDOSes that young adults 
do care, ai-e capable, and given. an oppor- 
vtunit;y, will help each other effectively; 
An this case help' themselves out of and 
work through problems that may have ex- 
, pressed themselves in substance use. 
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A p.omrPlt-n ent not to use any substances 
f or the period ^of tlmq that they are in- . 
volved in the Drogipam is one of the ob- ^ 
Vectlves. The logic of ' this is evoked , 
froia the mere fact that it doss not make 
much' sense to be attempting to make change 
within' oneself if one is going to continue 
the same old activities, Al^JO the commit- 
ment enables an individual to eliminate ^ 
the elements of risk that^arise througn 
substance use from' their lifes.tyle as well 
as affording the,, individual more time to 
work on the areas of his lifestyle where 
he v?oul,d like to initiate change. 



Hi. PROG HAH EVALUATION 



Inservi-ce tDrograms are. evaluated by staff mem.bers 
following participation and included in a final 
evaluition report to the Values 2ducatioh Advisory 
Committee. ^ 



B. 



to the issuance- of the final evaluation re- 
a meetins: will be held w^th administrators 



C. 



IV. 



FUNDING 
A. 



PrifDr 

SriSchooirin"vrhich"ths' Peer Gpoup Interaction 
Kodel was conduiited and co-chairman of the \;'alues 
Education Advisory. Committee for their . reactions 
and recommendations.' This will become .part of the 
final evaluation, , ' - , . 

sAf-evaluation and program evaluation are also 
• irahfrent In the ceer interaction groups through 
interviews, Parents' Night, and Board of laymen 
^dtivitles. ' ' • 



Funding is provided by the Dearborn Boar<i of 
Education through^ school mlllage. 



V. COX)PSRATION 



A. 



WITH OTHSa AG,Si-JCiES 



THe Values Education Staff provides assistanc 
developing and preparing workshops and resour 
tj community and parent groups that/ have indi 
interest in existing programs throughput the 



verIc 



a in 
ces / 
cated 



/ 



it. 



Jerry Ble/hlelc 
April 1975 



/ 



/ 
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. Working Group on Humanistic .Education : Association for 
•/Supervision and Curriculum Development, 1701 K Street, NW, 
/ Suite 1100, Washington, . D.C. 20006 

/ ■ ■■ • . ■ ■ . 

The. charge to this working group ' was to explore what 
• ASCD might" do' to express its concerns for humanist ic educa- 
tion, and to exert its influence in forwarding .humanistic 
thinking and practice in schools. This working" group mad^e 
recommendations to focus attention in four specific . 
task of special need in humanistic education at^ the 
present time. These task forces would ^corLce-ntrate on the 
following problems: ■ 

C - . . . .1 ■ _ ' 

A. Formulation ^of a clear definition of what is meant 
by "humanistic -education . A clear , concise/ defjLnition of 
humanistic education wouldjielp to reduce much of the current . 
confusion about these mattjers while at the same, time provide 
clear goals and objectives' fo\r ^futher work, in the field. ^ %. 

B. Assessment of humanistic objectives. A major prob- 
lem for the achievement of^humanist ic objectives is the lack 
of adequate means fo.r ass^e^s.sment . As a consequence, the cur- 
rent pjrfss for accountabiritV in the public schools fr^quQntly 
resultJsJin an almost. exc]/^isive concern for nonhumanist ic ob- 
jectiv^l becau-se those objectives can* be much more easily and 
preci.s'6|y measured. Objectives too often tend to be deter- 

^ mined of the existence of concrete measures for -assessment . 
If humanistic objectives, for education are ,t.o be truly im- 
plemented, it is necessary, to find more a'dequat e' means by - 
which they. can. be readily and adequately / assessed . To. do 
this requires an exploration of the subj/ect, the exploration 
of already existing means of assessment ; and the' invention of 
new more appropriate ' one s . It is .propo'sed that a task force 
be^ established to give major attention to this^ problem. 



C. D^elopment of a checklist. It is proposed to de-' 
velop an appropriate checklist for use by. teachers, admini- . 
strators , parents , researchers , etc., for gaining a rough 
assessment of - the . degree to'which their school" or agency is 
humanistically-, oriented. ■ Such a checklist might be very use- 
ful in helprn^g to pinpoint aspect.s o'f" schools and classrooms 
in need of attentioxli ajid , to provide important stimulus to 
actiQn. * ■ * ^ 



. D. Leadership conference^ in huHianistic education. An 
Annual conference to be held at -the time' and place of the , 
ASCD convention would be called by the committee each year . 
This ^confe^rence would bring to.gether^ leaders in the Humanistic 
Movem'ent^ for consideration of the work of the comnj^itt ee , 
mutual stimulation .and. tertilifatidn of; ideas, and^. the projec- 
tion of further needs in the area of humanistic education,. 
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Behavioral Science Education f reject 

,^ AFFECTIVE DEVELOPMENT IN SCHOOLS: 

RESOURCE PROGRAMS & PERSONS 



Name: Eleanore Fisher 

Title: Guidance Counselor „ 

Address: 1031- Pleasantville Rd. , Briarcliff Manor,' New York 10510 

Other persons associated with program: 
(include titles) 

h ■ . ■ 

Name of pfrogram: Workshop in Value Clarification 

Affiliation: Northern Westchester BOCES and various school districts in 
Westchester 
When program started and terminated (or 

expected termination date: 1972 - present ■ • 

\ , ■ ■ _ 

- Brief description of program: Values clarif ication is an interpersonal Approach 
to education which is concerned with the process of valuing. (How we come 
to hold certain beliefs. How v^e decide to spend our time. How we establish 
certain behavior patterns.) There are many activities which have been 
designed to help students to understand this process and to develop their 
•own values system.' ; This, course concentrates on those activities In both an 
experimental and, theoretical way. % 
\ Participants experience for themselves each strategy just as it can be 
Apresented to a/class. That's followed by a thorough examination of the ^ 
Vexercise. What was the purpose? What- feelings did it engender? For which 
V » . . , (continued.) 

Materials used or developed: ■ .. 

Enclosed is bibliography I use plus teachers manual I co-authored to 
accompany an excellent resource: Learning "Corp (1350 Ave. of the Americas', 
. Afdditional comments:New York) film anthology, "Searching for Values" • ' 

In addition to teaching these' workshops, I use much value clarification 
material ^^itk students. I conduct a peer course program with high school 
students. I maintain a library of affective materials for faculty use. 
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Brief description of program: continued 

groups would it be most appropriate? Directions and materials 
are provided so that everyone is able to use these strategies 
at once in the classroom. 



J 
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Behavioral Science Education Project 

„ ■ 4 ■ 

AFFECTIVE DEVELOPMENT i'S^SCHOOLS: 

RESOURCE PROGRAMS»& PERSONS " . - ' 

^ r Name: Margaret A.. Ye_ri an 

Title: Vic e-Pre sident /Executive Editor . , 

Address: ' Box 1101, Ann Arbor, Mich. 48106 

Other persons associated with program: 
(include titles) 

^Cameron John Yerian, President 
Name of program: - . 

^y"^ Design, Ltd."^ • , 

Affiliation: 

When program started and terminated (or , " 

expected termination date: 

Brief description of program: 

; Our company writes, designs and co-publishes educational 
material. One o£ our current projects is a multi-media program in 
the area o£ affective education. It will have twelve books, film- 
strips, teacher ^ s^ guides , etc . 




Materials used or developed: 



Additional comments: 
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